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SKETCH 


OF 


THE DUTCHESS OF BEDFORD. 


With anxious care and deep research to scan 
That first of sciences, the GOOD OF MAN3 

To cherish culture’s progress thro” the land, 
Stretch forth to industry a fostering hand 5 

To feel on principles severely just, 

Inrank pre-eminent, a sacred trust ; 

To prize in riches but their power to grant 
Reward to merit, and relief to want. 

Praise of such high desert, say, who shall claim ? 
And hark ! a nation’s voice re-echoes RusseL’s 


name ! 
KIRKPATRICK. 


Na are the just and spirited encomiums 

which the poet has passed on the BepForD 

Famity: nor can there be any reason to ques- 

tion their truth or propriety. Often indeed 

panegyric is ill bestowed : we not unfrequently 
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see praise lavished upon characters who, on 
account of their vicious principles and _prac- 
tices, may be pronounced a disgrace to man- 
kind; whereas, an intelligent and virtuous no- 
bility has been termed the polished Corinthian 
pillar of society. 

The name of Russet has long adorned the 
annals of British history. In the time of James 
II. one of the family nobly bled on the scaffold, 
im behalf of the rights and liberties of his coun- 
try! Since that period, several of the noble 
dukes have distinguished themselves for their 
probity and integrity. We need only mention 
the late duke, who, on account of his patriotic 
spirit and his love of agriculture, has caused in- 
dividuals of all parties to revere his memory. 
His sudden and premature decease was felt 
throughout the nation—persons of all ranks and 
of all descriptions bewailed the loss which hed 
been sustained. Itis not always that noblemen 
thus endear themselves, by their virtues and 
activity, to society: but when they in reality 
condescend to promote the happiness and wel. 
fare of their fellow-creatures in the inferior sta- 
tions of life, they are certain of ensuring the 
applauses of mankind. The present duke, we 
are happy to say, is treading in the steps of his 
illustrious predecessor, and must therefore be 
pronounced a character truly valuable in society. 
Such men, in so elevated a sphere, are beyond 
all estimation. 

It is the Lavy of this truly excellent noble- 
man that is the subject of our present memo. 
She ts the youngest daughtez ot the Duke aad 
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Dutchess of Gordon. Her accomplished mind, 
her graceful form, and her amiable manners 
have for some time been the subject of admira- 
tion in the fashionable world. The public 
prints have been loud in her praise. At court 
she often appeared to great advantage: amidst 
the most brilliant assemblies she shone with pe- 
culiar lustre. Inthe higher circles, for so young 
aperson, few have moved with a more con; 
summate propriety. The Dutchess of Bedtord, 
indeed, we doubt not, will continue to exhibit 
those virtues and graces by which she is charac- 
terized : her good sense will lead her to set that 
example which cannot fail of proving beneficial 
toall around her; she will preserve the dig- 
nity of that illustrious family to which she is 
now united, 

Her parents, the Duke and Dutchess of Gor- 
don, are ornaments to the nobility of Scotland. 
They reside part of the year in the north, and 
the other part of the year in south Britain.— 
The duke 1s well known for his loya!ty and ac+ 
tivity : he has come forward on many occasions, 
and merits the thanks of his country. The 
dutchess, who takes the lead in the circles of 
fashicn and pulite amusements, possesseia more 
than ordinary share of spirit and exertion, Nor 
has either of them been wanting in the patron- 
age of literary men—a circumstance which Dr. 
James Beattie has recorded in strains of respect 
and gratitude, 

The recent union, therefore, of the Bedford 
and Gordon families may be productive of 
great good; so much talent and so much worth 
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——, 
will operate towards the melioration of the 
community, Were the higher classes to retain 
the dignity of virtue, and the lower orders to 
cultivate sobriety and industry, the most sub. 
stantial benefits must accrue to this country.— 
May Britain, thus distinguished, flourish unim- 
paired in its resources and energies to the latest 
posterity. 


Islington. 5. i 
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Pb prosecuting the pleasing task of selecting 
the beauties of the [L1Ap, our only difficulty 
is that of making the extracts with sufficient bre- 
vity: they seem to multiply in proportion to 
the progress we make, affording indeed, at all 
times and on all occasions, sufficient matter of 
admiration. 

he compactness of the embattled host is 
thus well described : 


As when an architect some palace wall 

With shapely stones erects, cementing close 

A barrier ’gainst all the winds of Heav’n, 

So wedg'd the helmets and boss’d bucklers stood 3 
Shield, helmet, man press’d helmet, man, and 
shield, 
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he And ev’ry bright arm’d warrior’s bushy crest 

un Its fellow swept, so dense was their array | 

to 

ib- The fatal effects of an obstinate fight are in 

— these lines picturesquely delineated : 

m= , 

wn As when the east wind and the south contend, 

™ To shake some deep wood on the mountain’s side, 
Or beach, or ash, or rugged cornel old, 





‘ With stormy violence, the mingled boughs 
Smite and snap short each other, crashing loud 5 
So Trojans and Achaians mingling slew 
Each other, equally disdaining flight ! 


The exhortation of Hector to the Trojans 
put us in mind of the several calls now making 
to the inhabitants for the defence of this coun- 
try: 

/ 


Hear me, ye myriads, neighbours and allies, 
For not th.o” fond desire to fill the plain 


ting With multitudes, have I conven’d you here 

culty Each from his city ; but that, wiell inclin'’d 

bres To [tium, ye might help to guard our wives 

mn to And little ones against the host of Greece ! 

at all 

er of The death of Hippothous is a perfect pic- 

ture ; 

ost 18 Binding Patroclus’ ancles with a thong, 
Together grasp’d his feet, and toil’d to draw 
The lifeless load from conflict safe away. 

But mischief, swifter than his readiest friends 

; Could baffle, reach’d him: sudden in assault, 

tood 3 And spear in hand, illustrious Ajax smote 

1, and His glittering helmet with an arm so strong 

’ And with a beam so pond’rous, that his point 
Sheer to its bottom split the crested brass 3 

EES 
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Plung’d to its neck, the spear let forth at once 
Life’s current and the brain! He, nerveless, sank, 
Let fall Patroclus’ feet, and fell himself 

Prone on the body ; never more to see 

Fruitful Larissa ; never to requite 

Their kind solicitudes who gave him birth, 

In bloom of life, by dauntless Ajax slain! 


The grief of Achilles, at the death of Patro- 
clus, is thus affectingly pourtrayed : 


Then clouds of sorrow fell on Peleus’ son, 

And grasping with both hands the ashes, down 

He pour’d them on his head, his graceful brows 

Dishonoring, and thick the sooty show’r 

Descending, settled on his fragrant ve:t ; 

Then, stretch’d in ashes at the vast extent 

Of his whole length he lay, disord’ring wild 

With his own hands and rending off his hair. 

The maidens, captiv’d by himself in war, 

And by Patroclus, shrieking from the tent 

Ran forth, and hemm'd the glorious chief 
around. 

All smote their bosoms, and all fainting fell ! 


The majestic rising of Achilles is thus brought 
to view: 


Then rose at once Achilles, dear to Jove, 
Athwart whose shoulders broad Minerva cast 
Her egis fring’d terrific, and his brows 
Encircled with a golden cloud, that shot 
Fires insupportable to sight abroad. 

As when some island, situate afar 

On the wide waves, invested all the day 

By cruel foes, from their own city pour'd, 
Upsends a smoke to Heav’n, and torches shows 
On all her turrets, at the close of eve, 
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Which flash against the clouds, kindled in hope 
Of aid from neighbour maritime allies : 
So from Achilles’ head light flash’d to Heav’n! 








The battle of the gods is tremendously sub- 
lime; the, strength of the passage is here pre- 
served, but is lost amidst the smoothness of 
Pope’s numbers—so great is the difference bes 
tween blank verse and rhyming poetry : 


Thus the ImMorTALS, ever blest, impell’d 
Both posts to battle, and dire inroad caus’d 

Of strite among them, Sudden from on high 
The Sire of gods and men thunder’d ; mean time 
Neptune the earth and high mountains shook : 
Down frou her summit to her lowest base, 

Ida, spring-ted, the agitation felt, 

Reeling ail [lium and the fleet of Greece. 

Up started from his throne, appall’d, the king 
Of Erebus, and, with a cry, his fears 

Thro’ hell proclaim’d, lest Neptune o’er his head, 
Shatt’ring the vaulted earth, should wide disclose 
To mortal and immortal eyes his realms 

Of horror, thirst, and woe—detested sight 

E’en to the gods themselves; with such a sound 
The POW’RS ETERNAL into battle rush’d t 


Let the reader judge from this description 
how far Homer excels in truly grand and sub- 
lime poetry. It is the language of inspiration, 
Simple, yet full—unad med, yet highly im- 
pressive, this celebrated bard, though blind, and 
apparently possessed of few advantages, has ex- 
celled all other poets in ancient or modern 
story. 


Islington, * i a 
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For the Monthly Visitor. 


DWYER, THE IRISH REBEL CHIEF. 


HIS very extraordinary man, who ever 
since the late rebellion has maintained 
himself and his gang in the recesses of the 
Wicklow mountains, constantly refusing all 
offers of amnesty or pardon, and mocking and 
baffling all attempts to take or destroy him in 
consequence of the great rewards of govern- 
ment, now becomes more than ever an object 
of public attention and curiosity in the united 
country. 

The humble and obscure history of the early 
life of this desperado presents nothing worthy of 
notice. Born in the wilds of Wicklow, his first 
situation in life was that of a cow-boy, and 
afterwards was employed as a labourer in tan- 
ners’ yards, till the breaking out of the late re 
bellion, at which time being about six or seven- 
and-twenty years a age, he ranged himself 
with enthusiasm under the banners of insurrece 
tion ; and though always foremost in danger, 
had the good fortune to retire unhurt through 
all the battles of that deplorable contest.— 
When the rebellion was put down, and most of 
the leaders, with their partizans, hastened to 
avail themselves of the act of amnesty, Dwyer 
withdrew, accompanied by a chosen band, into 
the fastnesses of his native mountains, where he 
has since kept his ground, bidding defiance to 
all the parties sent out from time to time against 
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him. There is nothing more extraordinary in 
what relates to this man, than his surprising 
means of obtaining secret information. 
On a certain night, three men (who had be- 
fore, we believe, been privates in the Meath 
militia, and one of whom was the first that ad- 
ministered to his then chief the oath of an unit- 
ed Irishman) suddenly deserted from his gang. 
Dwyer instantly concluded that they had been 
tempted by the reward to betray him, of which 
he not only soon after received a confirmation 
from his emissaries, but also intelligence of the 
night on which they were to set out for the 
purpose of securing him. Being, as they thought, 
well acquainted with all his haunts, they made 
little doubt of their success, but were way-laid 
by Dwyer, who put them to death with hisown 
hand, not suffering his companions to interfere 
in what he considered, or at least represented 
tobe, his just and personal revenge. After 
this, however, he became more wary and sus- 
picious of some of his associates ; and therefore 
inviting those on whom he could least rely toa 
dinner in a certain quarter, he, after the feast 
was over, told them, that as there was no 
longer any chance of French assistance, and the 
people in general seemed disposed to submis- 
sion, he found it in vain to hold out any longer, 
he must of course dismiss them, and advised 
them to disperse, and return to their families, 
but never again to appear in the vicinity of 
those mountains. The whiskey punch was 
then circulated until his companions became 
Insensibly drunk, and when they awoke from 
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their debauch, could find no traces of their for. 
mer leader, whv soon recruited his loss by the 
accession of others, on whose fidelity he could 
have more dependence. 

Though a rebel and a plunderer, this man 
does not appear to be of a cruel or sanguinary 
disposition. We are in possession of many 
anecdotes respecting him, the recital of a few 
of which will serve to convey some idea of his 
character. Towards the close of the rebellion, 
Dwyer and his party were pursued by Mr, 
Hume, a magistrate of the county, since killed, 
attended by a party of the military. Mr. Hume 
was said to be much irritated against this chief, 
on account of the frequent depredations com 
mitted on his tenants in the neig!:bourhood, and 
following him briskly as he was crossing a bog, 
fired a long pistol at him, but without effect, 
Dwyer turned about fiercely, but recollecting 
himself, said, ‘ 1 will not return your fire, be 
cause I know that my family got their bread 
under you, you yellow thief! But you had bet 
ter let me alone ; and as to your tenants, they 
need not fly either from me or my people. Bid 
them return to their farms, and I shall take care 
to protect them.” Though this might be sus 
pected as a gasconade, or a piece of finesse, se 
veral farmers did return, and shortly after one 
of them was plundered of all his property bya 

banditti calling themselves Capt. Dwyer’s mem 
This soon reached the ear of Dwyer, who, of 
the next night, succeeded in discovering where 
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T- @ the plunderers, with a strong escort, to the next 
1@ & party of the royalists. 
Id At another time an innkeeper, at whose 
house he frequently regaled both himself and 
an his men, allured by the reward, sent informa- 
TY @ tion of the time when his next visit was expect- 
DY § ed, and a party of picked soldiers in disguise, 
CW to the number of seven, but exceedingly well 
his armed, were stationed in the house to watch for 
OM) § and apprehend him. Dwyer had notice of this 
Mr. Bf from the innkeeper’s daughter, with whom it 
ed, Bt seems the captain was a particular favorite, and 
ime @ putting himself at the head of a resolute and 
vief, daring band, surrounded the house, and sud- 
ols B denly rushing on the soldiers disarmed them, 
and Bf while they were trembling with the apprehen- 
bog, BF sions of being massacred ; Dwyer, who did not 
Fect, offer them further violence, called to some of 
‘Ung Bi bis people, saying, “* Go and bring some mut- 
» be Bion for these poor people, who have travelled a 
yread long way, and must be in need of refreshment ; 
| bet B take care to bring also a keg of the best whis- 
they F key.” The command was of course obeyed 
Bid F with promptitude, and afier regaling his guests 
e cae Bina very hearty and plentiful manner, he said, 
€ su& B You are now at liberty to go wherever you 
se, & B please, and lest you may be punished for the 
T O08 loss of your arms, you may take your muskets 
y by 4B with you. Lhave already taken care to secure 
smeM Fall your communications. I have not the 
ho, Of slightest resentment against you, for it was 
welt B your duty to obey your orders, and to take me 
nree OB if you could.”———In one of his excursions he 
‘BSlopped at the house of a farmer whom he had 
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known to be attached to the cause of the rebels, 
and reproached him for not having sent him or 
his party a pig, or any other kind of contribu 
tion. The farmer excused himself by saying, 
«« that the times were so bad as to reduce him 
to distress, and that he had that day been sery. 
ed with an ejectment on account of being un 
able to pay 40]. which he owed for rent. 
«« Oh, if that be the case,” replied the marauder, 
‘* though my treasury does not overflow, here 
is the 40], for you, and remain quietly in your 
farm.” 

Early in the last spring, government deemed 
it expedient, in order to expel the insurgents 
from their fastnesses, to erect a barrack in the 
glen of Glenmerlore, and proceeded with it 
without molestation till the month of June last, 
when it was nearly completed. In the night- 
time, however, Dwyer appeared at the head of 
a strong party, and laying a sufficient train of 
powder, blew it from the foundation, so that 
there appeared scarcely a vestige of it in the 
morning. 

Dwyer is an active, vigorous, and handsome 
man, near six feet high; he is assisted in his 
councils and dangerous exploits by a brother 
in-law of the name of Byrne, a man of deter 
mined courage, in whom alone he places as 
unlimited confidence. 
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THE GREEN PETTICOAT. 
A GERMAN STORY. 


Translated from the French of Madame de Genlis. 





(The foundation of this anecdote is true ; and the heroine, a young 
German, is still living.) 

ALCOUR, a young man highly distin- 

guished for his understanding and probity, 
travelling toward the north, in the antumn of 
1789, rested a short time at Breslaw. Being 
furnished with letters of recommendation to a 
rich merchant in the town, named Molten; he 
waited on that gentlemen, and presented him 
his letters) M. Molten was about forty-two 
years of age, and joined to much strong natural 
sense a great degree of originality of character ; 
possessing, with extreme good-nature, a feeling 
and generous soul. In the course of his life he 
had met with many knaves and fools; he had 
also met with many who were as much their 
reverse; and though in general he was a scep- 
tic, yet was he not a misanthrope—he believed 
in the existence of virtue. His aversion for 
every kind of affectation had such an effect on 
his manner as at first sight to repel and disgust. 
His air was freezing, his tone severe, and not 
unfrequently even rude. Being naturally a 
man of observation, he was of opinion that, in 
general, those were to be distrusted whose 
manners were affected, and who make a parade 
of their feelings ; and being studious of shun- 
ning every thing which bore the smallest sem= 
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blance of falsehood and exaggeration, he usually 
fell into the contrary extreme, often wanting 
common politeness, and his openness sometimes 
degenerating into rudeness. 

The figure of Valcour, a certain paleness of 
countenance, joined with a softness of features, 
interested M. Molten at once in his favor,— 
«© When my friend gave you this lelter,” said 
he to Valcour, ‘ did he communicate to you 
its contents ?”——** No, sir,” answered Valcour, 
who thought it rather an odd question, “ I have 
not read it: it was sent to me sealed as you see 
it, and at the moment of my departure; but 
may [I presume to enquire if it contains any 
thing that need surprise you?”—* Not at all, 
it was merely curiosity. Do you intend re- 
maining any time at Breslaw?”—* About a 
week.”—“ My friend informs me that you are 
travelling for your health.”—* I do; it is not 
such as 1 wish.”—“ Do you labour under any 
particular disease ?”—-“* Nothing very particu- 
lar ; some headaches.” 

Valcour, weary of these interrogatories, ut 
tered this last reply with a tone of impatience, 
which excessively pleased M. Molten, who was 
highly delighted with the silence which he pre- 
served as to his grief for the loss of a brother. 
‘¢ Sir,” said M. Molten, with looks of the ut+ 
most chearfulness, ‘‘ I request you to consider 
this house as your own, and from this day to do 
me the honor of dining with me whenever you 
have no particular engagements.” 

Valcour, having accepted the invitation, ac- 





companied him to the drawing-room: there’ 
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they found his lady, who was only about twenty 
years of age, and who, to an agreeable figure 
and a handsome face, joined a mild and timid 
deportment. She was surrounded by three in- 
fants, beautiful as cherubs. Valcour, charmed 
with this picture, contemplated it in silence, 
That he expressed no trivial remark on the sub- 
ject, heightened him in M. Molten’s esteem. 

Aiter dinner, a lively conversation was sup- 
ported by the two gentlemen, who were mus 
tually pleased with each other. Madame Mol- 
ten, independent of her natural timidity, was 
under the necessity of remaining silent, as she 
did not understand the French language, in 
which they conversed. It was evident that 
she tenderly loved her husband ; but, at the 
same time, her respect for him bordered very 
closely on fear, in the opinion of those who knew 
not that this excessive deference was, in her, 
the result of the highest veneration, respect, and 
gratitude. 

Two days after Valcour’s arrival, M. Molten 
took him to his country-seat, where he was 
amazingly struck with ihe portrait of a beautiful 
woman. This, M. Molten informed him, was 
a sister whom he had the misfortune to lose.— 
Valcour sighed, and turned away his head.— 
“ Have you any brother?” said M. Molten. 
To this question Valcour replied simply by an 
almost inarticulate «‘ No!” going directly to 
the window, which he hastily opened. M. 
Molten, whose heart Valcour had now com- 
pletely gained, instantly changed the conversas 
tion. ‘* To-morrow,” said he, “ will be my 
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birth-day. My wile, on this occasion, always 
gives a little entertainment at this house, to 
which I admit none but my most intimate 
friends, that is to say, three persons who will 
be here this evening. Do me the favor to re 
main with us ull the day after to-morrow.”— 
Valcour consented : and this little society soon 
assembling, they chatted sociably for a while, 
then played at whist, supped, and about eleven 
o'clock retired to rest. 

The next morning, at nine, they re-assem- 
bled in the parlour, to breakfast. Madame 
Molten appeared with her childten ; the little 
ones presented nosegays to their father, while 
he, advancing towards his wife, regarded her 
with expressions of sentiment and tenderness, 
which Valcour had never before noticed in his 
countenance. But what more particularly ex- 
cited Valcour’s attention was the strange dress 
in which Madame Molten appeared. Her 
beantiful light hair was elegantly plaited, and 
turned up over her head, fastened by a white 
ribbon ; she had a smart violet-coloured velvet 
spencer; her neck was ornamented with a rich 
chain of gold and a superb necklace of fine 
pearls: but with all this splendid decoration, 
she wore an old GREEN PETTICOAT, of coarse 
woollen stuff, in which at least half a dozen 
large holes had been patched with pieces of as 
many different colours. 

In contemplating this singular costume, Val- 
cour felt the more astonishment, as the rest of 
the company beheld it without any sensation of 
surprise. He had hitherto seen Madame Mal+ 
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ten perfectly well dressed, and could not pene-~ 
trate the motive which had induced her to dis- 
guise herself by the assumption of such a gala 
dress. However, not deeming it prudent to 
hazard any inquiry on that subject, the day 
passed away without his. receiving the smallest 
explanation of such a whimsical appearance. 
He only observed that, during the day, M. 
Molten appeared with less severe reserve than 
usual, and kept his eyes perpetually fixed upon 
his wife. At length, when supper was over, 
the weather being very cold, they all got round 
the stove; when M. Molten, addressing him- 
self to Valcour, said, ‘‘ I greatly admire your 
discretion ; but you must acknowledge that the 
green petticoat has in some degree excited your 
curiosity ?”—* It has, I confess,” said Valcour; 
and I assure you that, by first mentioning it, 
you afford me much relief.” Ah!” replied 
M. Molten, “if you saw with my eyes, how 
dear to you would be that petticoat! Ida (for 
it was thus he named his wife) “ is with me 
always lovely ; but, in that petticoat, how in- 
teresting, how beautiful she is!” In uttering 
these words, the eyes of Molten filled with 
tears, and Valcour felt greatly affected. The 
friends of M. Molten urged him to relate his 
history to Valcour. ‘ Most willingly,” said 
he, looking at him: ‘ you are worthy to hear 
it, for you have a susceptible heart.”—** How 
know you that?” said Valcour, smiling. “I 
do know it,” said M. Molten; * and, since 
you desire it, I will relate my story: the narra- 
Tative will not in the least embarrass my wife, 
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who does not understand a word of French.” 
Valcour, on this, drew his chair nearer to M. 
Molden; and Ida, taking her work-bag, em- 
ployed herself with her knitting. After a mo- 
ment’s silence, M. Molten thus began his re- 
cital :— 

«« About five years since, at the beginning of 
summer, business obliged me to take a journey 
to Berlin. 1 was then a batchelor. A few 
days after my arrival, { breakfasted, very early 
ene morning, at a coflee-house. While wait- 
ing for my chocolate, I ordered a pipe, and 
placing myself in acorner of the room, where I 
was quite alone, I began to smoke. This was 
ona Sunday. In about a quarter ofan hour, a 
girl not more than sixteen, and fresh as a rose, 
brought me my breakfast. She had a modest 
and timid air, which greatly interested me. 
Casting her eyes down, she placed my breake 
fast on the tab:e without looking at me. “1 
imagine,” said [, “that you have not lived 
here long ?”—** No, sir,” replied she, «* I have 
been here only five days.”—* Is this your first 
place ?”—“* No, sir; I lived for two months, 
before I came here, with an excellent lady !”— 
Here the young creature with difficulty sup- 
pressed a starting tear. ‘ On what account,” 
said [, “did vou quit so good a lady *”—* Be- 
cause she died suddenly!” On saying these 
words, she turned away, and left me, wiping 
her eyes. 

«« Just at that moment, a poor woman tapped 
gently at the glass door of the room, which 
opened into the street. The girl turned about, 
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and seeing the woman, ran to the door, which 
she half opened. Perceiving that she was a 
beggar, very big with child, and seemingly 
much fatigued, she gave her some money, asked 
her to rest herself, took her kindly by the hand, 
and led her to a chair as distant as possible from 
that part of the room where I was sitting. She 
then fetched her some bread, and entered into 
conversation with her. The poor woman told 
her that she was on the point of lying in, and 
was in want of every necessary for herself and 
child. She particularly lamented the want of a 
petticoat, her own being miserably in tatters. 
“O dear,” said the girl, “ my mistress has I 
don’t know how many ; I will ask her to give 
you one; wait here till I come back.” Away 
she ran, but was absent near a quarter of an 
hour; and when at length she returned, she 
was half undressed: for she had taken off her 
Sunday dress, that is to say, a new printed cali- 
co petticoat, which I perceived folded up un- 
der her arm. She wore only the body of a 
gown, with her under-petticoat, which was old 
and full of patches, and is, in fact, the identical 
GREEN PETTICOAT that has so much excited 
your astonishment.” 

Valcour, at this part of M. Molten’s story, 
feeling strongly interested, turned a tender look 
toward the lady, who blushed, while she smil- 
ed, for she perceived that her husband was 
speaking of herself. .M. Molten continued his 
narration, 

« Nothing,” said he, ‘ more contributes to 
the embellishment of a handsome face than,a 
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benevolent soul. This young girl, whom I had, 
in her Sunday dress, merely thought pretty, 
appeared to me an angelic creature in this old 
green petticoat ! 

“ Going up to the poor woman—‘ Here,’ 
said she, ‘ is a petticoat for you.’—* But this 

etticoat is your own,’ cried the woman, ‘ you 
had it on just now.’—* Take it, nevertheless,’ 
‘ Your mistress, then, has refused to give me 
one ??—* She has indeed ; but take this.’—* It 
distresses me, to strip you of it.’—* I give it 
you most chearfully !’'—* God will, I trust, re- 
ward your charity !’—* Where do you live ??— 
‘In William-street, next door to the grocer’s,’ 
« It is well: when I have time, I will come and 
see you; but go away now, for my mistress is 
coming.’ 

‘« | Jost not a word of this dialogue, though 
the girl carried it on in a whisper. I pretended 
to be smoking all the time, without appearing 
to take any notice of what was passing between 
them. The poor woman departed, taking with 
her the printed petticoat; and at the same in- 
stant the mistress made her appearance. She 
was a large woman, about thirty years of age, 
very much dressed for the morning : she was 
Joaded with strings of pearls, and a handsome 
robe, with a great gold chain round her neck. 
She had a sullen cast of countenance, and an 
insolent air of vulgar importance. The girl, 
seeing her mistress, attempted to get away by 
another door; but she called her back, and 
giving her some directions, soon fixed her eye 
pn the green petticoat. ‘ What have you got 

l 
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on there?’ said she, in a shrill note. ‘ Is thata 
dress for Sunday? God forgive me! you are 
quite undressed. Pray what is the meaning of 
this—just at the time, too, when you might ex- 
pect the house full of company? Are you mad ? 
Will you give me an answer?’—‘ Madam—’ 
‘Well, madam ! (imitating her) why have you 
taken off your cloaths ?’?—* Madam !’—* Well, 
oon! what does all this mean ?’ 

«© Each of these questions was pronounced 
by the mistress with increasing animation, and 
raising her voice in proportion, the poor girl, 
entirely disconcerted, remained motionless and 
silent, without attempting to offer a single 
word of explanation. Her mistress losing all 
patience, advanced towards her, and giving her 
a box of the ear, ‘ Idiot!’ said she, ‘ go and 
dress yourself again !’ ‘ My God, madam,’ 
said the poor little thing, ‘ that is not in my 
power.’—* How, saucebox !’—* Forgive me, 
madam, but I have given away my calico petti- 
coat, and I have only this left.’—* What non- 
sense is that! you saucy, brazen-faced, impu- 
dent liar !’ 

“I could no longer contain myself. ‘ She 
does not advance any falsehood,’ said I, address- 
ing myself to the lady : ¢ she had compassion on 
a poor wretch who is ready to lie iu, and gave 
her the petticoat; an act of humanity which, 
surely, madam, you cannot but approve— 
would you not have done the same yourself?” 
This question animated the countenance of the 
mistress, not with that lovely crimson suffusion 
which gives innocence an inexpressible charm,” 
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but with that fiery scarlet colour which is octa- 
sioned by passion, and proves such an enemy to 
the female face. ‘Oh! as for that,’ said she, 
‘ we all have poor people enough of our own 
to attend to, and I am not weak enough to give 
my charity to beggars! As for you, miss,’ 
turning to the girl, * you may look out for an- 
other piace. Go, make up your bundle of 
rags, and set off directly ! 

«This vile woman forgot that she could not 
legally thus discharge any of her servants,* and 
the girl went away without making any reply. 
Another servant now coming in, I rose up, and 
went out; but repaired only toa neighbouring 
walk, where | stationed myself on a bench— 
In about a quarter of an hour the girl appeared, 
with a sma! bundle under her arm, and seemed 
intending to cross the walk in which I was 
seated. | rose up, and meeting her, she looked 
somewhat surprised at seeing me again. I ac- 
costed her, however, and asked her where she 
was going ? ‘ To a friend,’ she replied, * whom 
I shall beg to find me another place.’—* I will 
undertake {to do that,’ said I, * follow me.’— 
* But, sir, you do not know me !’—*‘ I do, per- 
fectly.’—* I wish, sir, to serve only g lady.’— 
«I will hear all you have to say presently, but 
now, I tell you, follow me.’ She complied, 
though evidently with some reluctance. When 
we reached my house, which was under the 











* In Germany they are obliged to give servants 
three months warning. 
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lime-trees, she said, £ Does tne lady hve 
here, sir?’—‘ No, but I do.’--* But, sir, you 
know ” ©] mean only to commend you to 
my landlady.’ In short, I conducted her to the 
apartments of my landlady, whom I] requested 
tolodge and board her, adding, that I would be 
answerable for the expense. 1 then went out, 
and did not return till midnight. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





For the Monthly Visitor. 


SXTRACT FROM THE DEDICATION PREFIX= 
ED TO DR. HAGER’S ‘ DISSERTATION ON 
THE NEWLY DISCOVERED BABYLONIAN 
BRICKS, QUARTO, 1SOI. 


DDRESSING the Directors of the East 
£X India Company, the author thus pros 
ceeds :— 

“Tt was reserved for you to make Europe 
acyuainted with those ancient inscriptions, 
which gave occasion to the present work, and 
which have been brought from a quarter of the, 
globe hitherto but little known ; though it ought 
to have been an object of the first enquiry to 
every enlightened people, being the cradle of 
mankind, as is proved by sacred and profane 
history, and the country whence astronomy, the 
most ancient of all the sciences, was derived. 
These valuable antiquities, of which it is ime 
possible yet to form a just estimate, are the first 
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specimens of those literary treasures which the 
learned of Europe may promise themselves from 
the researches you have instituted in that coun- 
try. 

"« Tn transporting these remains from Asia to 
Europe, you have, honorable sirs, given a fresh 
proof of that zeal for promoting useful know- 
ledge which you have hitherto so abundantly 
displayed, in the midst of those weighty and 
important concerns with which your honorable 
court is continually occupied. 

«It is to you the capital of British India is 
indebted for its Botanical Garden, in which not 
only the various vegetable productions of In- 
dia, but also of Europe, are to be found. To 
you is England indebted for the establishment 
of a College at Calcutta for facilitating to Eu- 
ropeans the acquisition of the eastern languages, 
and particularly the Persian, a language which, 
by your care, willsoon become as vernacular 
among Europeans as it has hitherto been un- 
known and uncultivated. 

«You have in the stately edifice which your 
honorable company occupies in London, esta- 
blished a Museum for the reception of original 
manuscripts, Indian antiquities, natural produc- 
tions, and every thing curious which Asia can 
furnish. 

This institution, worthy of its projectors, can- 
not fail to enlarge our knowledge of the oriental 
world, and to prove, at the same time, a source 
ofthe most rational amusement. Not content 
with all this, you have taken upon yourselves the 
expense of publishing such works as to you ap- 
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peared calculated to diffuse useful knowledge 
respecting those distant territories intrusted by 
Providence to your care and superintendance. 

“ That splendid work, the description of the 
Plants of Coromandel, still carrying on ;* that 
onthe Fishes of the same coast, now in the 
press; and that on the Serpents of India, pub- 
lished some time ago, are proofs of what I ad- 
yance.t 

‘ Your liberality towards men of letters is 
also proved by your generous subscriptions to 
sich undertakings as may have a tendency to 
advance our knowledge of Asia, and to illus- 
trate its arts, sciences, and languages. This 
fostering care, I myself, scarcely arrived in this 
country, and a stranger, have experienced.” 


ee 


MISCELLANEOUS. - 


PETER THE CRUEL—-SINGULAR INSTANCE 
OF HIS JUSTICE. 


] ‘HE history of Spain produces an instance 

A of the justice of this prince, which may 
redeem his memory from something of the ha- 
tred with which it has long been loaded. 

A canon of the cathedral of Seville, affected 
in his dress, and ridiculously curious in his shoes, 


—— 





e, By William Roxburgh, M. D. London, 1795, 


Vol. I. 
t By Dr, Russel, London, 1796. 
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could not find a workman to his taste. An un. 
fortunate shoe-maker undertook to please him, 
but having brought him a pair of shoes not 
made to his taste, the canon became furious, 
and seizing one of the tools of the shoe-maker, 
gave him with it so many blows upon his head 
as laid him dead upon the floor. The unhappy 
man left a widow and family, who made their 
complaint tothe chapter. The canon was pro- 
secuted, and condemned not to appear in the 
choir for a year. The son of the deceased fol. 
lowing the trade of his father, having attained 
to man’s estate, was scarcely able to get a live 
lihood, and overwhelmed with wretchedness, 
sat down on the day of the procession at the 
door of the cathedral of Seville, in the moment 
in which the procession passed. Amongst the 
other canons he perceived the murderer of his 
father ; filial affection, rage, and despair pre- 
vailed over his reason—he fell furiously on the 
priest and stabbed him to the heart. The young 
man was seized, convicted of the crime, and 
immediately condemned to be quartered alive, 
Peter, whom we call the cruel, but whom the 
Spaniards, with more reason, call the lover of 
justice, was then at Seville. The whole affait 
came to his knowledye, and he resolved to be 
himself the judge of the young shoe-maker.— 
When he proceeded to give judgment, he first 
annulled the sentence pronounced by the clergy, 
and after demanding of the young man of what 
profession he was, and being answered, “4 
shoe-maker,”—‘ Then I forbid you,” said he, 
to make shoes for a year to come !” 
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KNOWLEDGE OF NATURE IN SHAKESPEARE» 


Ir has ever been considered as one of the 
most distinguishing qualities of Shakespeare, 
that he appears acquainted with human na.ure 
tothe bottom, and that his knowledge in this 
respect is so ready and so intimate, that it is 
always before him ; and in whatever mode his 
characters may appear, he never forgets what 
nature requires under such situations. There 
is a striking instance of this in the beautiful play 
of Romeo and Ju tet: —Romeo being enamour- 
ed of Juliet, at the masquerade of the Capulets, 
isdesirous of knowirg who she is; he enquires, 
and is answered by the nurse. Juliet makes 
the same enquiry from the same cause, but 
makes it in a very different manner: Romeo 
had put the question at once. Let us see how 
Juliet enquires : 

Juliet. Come hither, nurse. Who is yon gen- 
tleman ? 

Nurse. The son and heir of old Tiberio. 

Juliet, Who’s he that now is going out of 
door ? 

Nurse. He, as I think, is young Petruchio, 

Juliet. Who's be that follows here and would 
not dance ? 

Nurse. His name is Romeo, and a Montagu. 

Here we see that she enquires the name of 
every stranger before that of the only one who, 
atthat moment, possessed her sole thoughts. 
How natural is this timid modesty, this girlish 
artifice ! 
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NOTORIOUS PLAGIARISM OF DR. FRANKLIN, 


Tue following extract from the works of the 
learned Bishop Taylor is deserving of public 
attention from a double cause. The singular 
beauty of it is a parable against intolerance ;— 
Franklin has taken it to himself, and published 
it as hts own. 

*«’ When Abraham sat at his tent door, ac- 
cording to his custom, waiting to entertain 
strangers, he espied an old man stooping and 
leaning on his staff, weary with age and travel, 
being upwards of an hundred years old. He 
received him kindly upon his approach, washed 
his feet, provided supper, and caused him tosit 
down ; but observing that the old man ate, and 
prayed not, nor begged for a blessing on his 
meal, he asked him why he did not worship 
the God of heaven. The old man told him that 
he worshipped the fire only, and acknowledged 
no other God. At which answer Abraham 
grew so zealously angry, that he thrust the old 
man out of his tent, and exposed him to all the 
evils of night, and an unguarded condition— 
When the old man was gone, God called unto 
Abraham, and asked where the stranger was, 
And Abraham answered, anc said, ** Lord, he 
would not worship thee ;_ neither would he call 
upon thy name; therefore have I driven him 
out from before my face into the wilderness.” 
And God said, ‘* Have I borne with him these 
hundred years, and rourtshed him, and cloathed 
him, although he has dishonored me, and couldst 
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not thou, who art thyself a sinner, bear with 
him one night ?” 
Polemical Discourses of Bishop Taylor, 1677, 
and Franklin’s WV orks. 


It is, indeed, a noble extract, and as such 
does greater credit to the taste than to the ho- 
nesty Of Franklin. The value of the thing 
stolen would be no bad argument to extenuate 
the guilt of the theft. 


SENECAs 


How fortunate is the guess of Seneca with 
regard to the discovery afterwards made by Co- 
lumbus. Had he been one of the fathers of 
the christian church, it would doubtless have 
been considered as a prophecy. Having oc- 
casion to speak of the first navigators of the 
ship Argo, he bursts forth into all the inspira- 
tion of poetry, foretelling more adventurous ex- 
peditions in the later ages of the world, and the 
discovery of a new and more extensive conti- 
nent in the west. His words, in an English 
translation, are as follow: 


Time shall disclose a further shore, 

And seas stretcht out earth’s ample round ; 
New pilots shall new worlds explore, 

Nor Thule be the western bound. 


In mentioning the name of Seneca, it is im- 
possible not to express our surprise at the neg- 
lect with which this brilliant author is now 
treated; and if the English reader would wish 
to know his style and manner, let him read 
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Lord Bolingbroke, who understood, and most 
successfully imitated him. Dr. Young, in his 
poetry, without having imitated him, appears 
to possess a very similar genius, a fondness for 
epigrammiatic point, which is equally just and 
brilliant. 





THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY.—POSSESSION 
OF BRAZIL BY THE PORTUGUESE. 


THERE are some events in history which 
bear so great resemblance to the splendid fic- 
tions of romance, that nothing but the concur- 
rent testimony of many historians, and those of 
the most undoubted credit, could persuade us 
of their truth. Such are the circumstances 
which put the throne of Portugal in possession 
of the richest province of Brazil. Don Diego 
Alvarez, a Portuguese gentleman, was ship- 
wrecked near Bahia, amongst a nation of can: 
nibals, who devoured his companions to a man, 
and only spared him till he should recover his 
health. Inthe mean time he procured fire arms 
from the wreck, and killing a bird, excited such 
terror and admiration in the minds of the sa 
vages, that they surnamed him the Son of 
Thunder, and Caramuru, or the Dragon of the 
Sea. Thus obtaining the command, he com 
quered their enemies, and married Paraguazu, 
heiress to the chief of the Tupinambas, This 
lady was afterwards baptized in France, and 
received the name of Catherine, from Catherine 
of Medicis, who deigned to stand as her god: 
mother. She afterwards transferred her rights 
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to King Jobn the Third, and thus gave him the 
best part of Brazil. 











a 
SOME ACCOUNT OF THE 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF TURKEY, 
BY THE LATE LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGUE, 


From a Collection of her Letters lately pudlished, 


To Mrs. Thistlethwayte. 
Adrianople, April 1, O. S. 1718. 

CAN now tell dear Mrs. Thistlethwayte 

that I am safely arrived at the end of my 
very long journey. I will not tire you with 
the account of the many fatigues I have suffered. 
You would rather be imformed of the strange 
things that are to be seen here; and a letter 
out of Turkey that has nothing extraordinary in 
it, would be as great a disappointment as my 
visitors will receive at London if J return thi- 
ther without any rarities to shew them, 

What shail I tell | you of ?———You never saw 
camels in your life, and perhaps the description 
ofthem will appear new to you: I can assure 
you the first sight of them was so to me; and, 
though I have seen hundreds of pictures of 

those animals, 1 never saw any that was resem- 
bling enough to giveatrue idea of them. I 
am going to make a bold observation, and pos- 
sibly a false one, because nobody has ever made 
it before me; but I do take them to be-of the 
stag kind ; thear legs, bodies, and necks are ex- 
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actly shaped like them, and their colour very 
near the same. It is true, they are much larger, 
being a great deal higher than a horse, and so 
swift, that after the defeat of Peterwaradin, they 
far outran the swiftest horses, and brought the 
first news of the battle to Belgrade. They are 
never thoroughly tamed ; the drivers take care 
to tie them one to another with strong ropes, 
fifty in a string, led by an ass, on which the 
driver rides. I have seen three hundred in one 
caravan. They carry the third part more than 
any horse; but it is a particular art to load 
them, because of the bunch on their backs,— 
The seem to me very ugly creatures, their 
heads being ill formed and disproportioned to 
their bodies. They carry all the burthens; 
and the beasts destined to the plough are buffa- 
loes, an animal you are also unacquainted with. 
They are larger and more clumsy than an ox; 
they have short, thick, black horns close to their 
heads, which grow turning backwards. They 
say this horn looks very beautiful when it is well 
polished, They are all black, with very short 
hair on their hides, and have extremely little 
white eyes, that make them look likedevils. The 
country people dye their tails and the hair of 
their forehead red, by way of ornament. 
Horses are not put here to any laborious 
work, nor are they at all fit for it. They are 
beautiful and full of spirit, but generally little, 
and not strong, as the breed of colder countries; 
very gentle, however, with all their vivacity, 
and also swift and sure-footed, I have a little 
white favorite that I would not part with on 
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any terms ; he prances under me with so much 
fire, you would think that I had a great deal of 
courage to dare to mount him; yet, Dll assure 
you, I never rid a horse so much at my com- 
mand in my life. My side-saddle is the first 
that was ever seen in this part of the world, and 
is gazed at with as much wonder as the ship of 
Columbus in the first discovery of America.— 
Here are some little birds held in a sort of re- 
ligious reverence, and, for that reason, multiply 
prodigiously: turtles, on the account of their 
innocence; and storks, because they are sup- 
posed to make every winter the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. To say truth, they are the happiest: 
subjects under the ‘Turkish government, and are 
so sensible of their privileges, that they walk 
the streets without fear, and generally build in 
the low parts of houses. Happy are those 
whose houses are so distinguished, as the vulgar 
Turks are perfectly persuaded that they will 
not be that year attacked either by fire or pes- 
tilence. I have the happiness of one of their 
sacred nests under my chamber window. 
Now I am talking of my chamber, | remem- 
ber the description of the houses here will be as 
new to you as any of the birds or beasts. I sup- 
pose you have read in most of our accounts of 
Turkey that their houses are thé most miserable 
pieces of building in the world. Ican speak 
very learnedly on that subject, having been in 
so many of them; and, 1 assure you, ’tis no 
such thing, We are now lodged in a palace 
belonging to the grand signior. I really think 
the manner of building here very agreeable and 
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proper for the country. Jt is true, they are not 
at all solicitous to beautify the outsides of their 
houses, and they are generally built of wood, 
which I own is the cause of many inconveni- 
ences; but this ts not to be charged on the ill 
taste of the people, but on the oppression of 
the government. Every house at the death of 
its master is at the grand signior’s disposal, and 
therefore no man cares to make a great expense 
which he is not sure his family wiil be the bet 
ter for. All their design is to build a house 
commodious, and that will last their lives ; and 
they are very indifferent if it falls down the year 
after.—Every house, great and small, is divid 
ed into two distinct parts, which only join tos 
gether by a narrow passage. The first house 
has a large court belore it, and open galleries 
all round it, which is to me a thing very agrees 
able. This gallery leads to all the chambers, 
which are commonly large, and with two rows 
of windows, the first being of painted glass: 
they seldom build above two stories, each of 
which has galleries. The stairs are broad, and 
not often above thirty steps. This is the house 
belonging to the lord, and the adjoining one 1s 
called the 4aram, that is, the ladies’ apartment 
(for the name of seraglio is peculiar to the grand 
signior); it has also a gallery running round it 
towards the garden, to which ali the windows 
are turned, and the same number of chambers 
as the other, but more gay and splendid both in 
painting and furniture. The second row of 
windows is very low, with grates like those of 
convents. The rooms are all spread with Per- 
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not § sian carpets, and raised at one end of them (my 
heir chambers are raised at both ends) about two 
ood, @ feet. This is the sofa, which is laid with a 
eni- § richer sort of carpet, and all round it a sort of 





e ill § couch, raised halt a foot, covered with rich silk 
n of § according to the fancy or magnificence of the 
hoof § owner. Mine is of scarlet cloth, with a gold 
and § fringe; round about this are placed, standing 
ense §§ against the wall, two rows of cushions, the first 
bet- @ very large, and the next little ones; and here 
ouse § the Turks display their greatest magnificence. 
and § They are generally brocade, or embroidery of 
yeat @ gold wire upon white satin; nothing can look 
livide § more gay and splendid. These seats are also 
in toe so convenient and easy, that I believe 1 shall 
rouse never endure chairs as long as | live. The 
leries § rooms are low, which I think no fault, and the 
grees B ceiling is always of wood, generally inlaid or 
ibers, painted with flowers. They open in many 
rows § places with tolding doors, and serve for cabinets 
rlass: ff 1 think more conveniently than ours. Between 
ich of the windows are little arches to set pots of per- 
1, and § fume, or baskets of flowers. But what pleases 
house § me best, is the fashion of having marble foun- 
one i$ F tains in the lower part of the room, which throw 
(ment up several spouts of water, giving at the same 
grand Btime an agreeable coolness, and a pleasant 
und it J dashing sound, falling from one basin to ano- 
idows Fither. Some of these are very magnificent.— 
mbers f Each house has a bagnio, which consists gene- 
oth in Brally in two or three little rooms, leaded on the 
yw of Btop, paved with marble, with basins, cocks of 
ose of Fwater, and all conveniences for either hot or 
h Pet § cold baths. 








or on some extraordinary occasion, thata chris- 
tian is admitted into the house of a man of quae 
lity; and their harams are always forbidden 
ground. The wemen’s apartments are always 
built backward, removed from sight, and have 
no other prospect than the gardens, which are 
inclosed with very high walls. There are none 
of our parterres in them; but they are planted 
with high trees, which give an agreeable shade, 
and to my fancy, a pleasing view. In the 
midst of the garden is the chzos&, that is, a large 
room, commonly beautified with a fine foun- 
tain in the midst of it. It is raised nine or ten 
steps, and inclosed with gilded lattices, round 
which vines, jessamines, and honeysuckles make 
a sort of green wall. Large trees are planted 
round this place, which is the scene of theit 
greatest pleasures, and where the ladies spend 
most of their hours, employed by their music or 
embroidery. In the public gardens there are 
public chiosks, where people go that are not so 
well accommodated at home, and drink their 
coffee, sherbet, &c. 

I think I have now told you a great deal for 
once. If you don’t like my choice of subjects, 
tell me what you would have me write upon; 
there is nobody more Cesirous to entertain you 
than, dear Mrs. Thistlethwayte, 


Your’s, &c, &e. 
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BRIGHTON. 


“ Fashion in every thing bears solemn sway 
And words and public haunts’ have each their days 











(Continued from page 295.) 


—_——- 


WHEN Henry VIII. fortified the coast by 

a number of castles, some of which are 
till kept in use, he erected a biock-house here, 
atsome distance from the edge of the cliff; but 
the continual encroachments of the sea gradu- 
ae “peed its foundation, and occasioned its 
all. 

Indeed it is evident that the sea has been 
long gaining on this coast, and it is believed 
that there was once a street below the cliff, in 
confirmation of which, ruins are recorded to 
have been seen under water ; but at present no 
vestiges of this kind remain. In the year 1699, 
however, it is computed that 130 houses were 
swept away by the sea; and to escape this 
danger in future, a fund has been established 
by act of parliament for repairing the groyns, 
which serve to bound the watery element, and 
tocollect and retain the gravel as an auxiliary 
defence. 

Brighton, including its various modern addi- 
tions and embellishments, is of a quadrangulag 
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form, the streets intersecting each other at right 
angles. The houses, however, present a very 
motley appearance: pride and meanness jostle 
each other, and sometimes range side by side, 
The new streets and edifices are sufficiently 
elegant and commodious; the old, as may be 
expected, are almost put out of countenance 
by gay dressed upstarts, which are annually 
springing from the dust. 

The streets and lanes to the westward of the 
Steyne, comprize the greatest part of the old 
buildings. The principal are, North-street, 
East-street, Ship-street, and West-street. Kast. 
cliff, Middle-cliff, West- cliff, Artillery - place, 
Bedford-row, and Bellevue, face the sea, and 
command extensive and varied prospects— 
In North-row, and West-row buildings, are 
several pleasant and commodious lodging. 
houses. 

THE STEYNE. 

This delightful and fashionable promenade, 
which extends in a serpentine direction a great 
distance among the hills, is supposed to have 
derived its name from its having been connect: 
ed with the Roman way, called Steyne-street, 
that runs from Arundel in Sussex, to Dorking 
in Surry. Be this as it may, no place in the 
kingdom is more frequented than this by beauty 
and fashion, during the mornings and evenings 
in the season, when a smail but select band per 
form for their amusement in a neat orchestra. 

Before the Steyne was so much inclosed will 
buildings, it possessed many natural charms; 
but as art is allowed to triumph where rank aud 
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affluence resort, perhaps this privation is little 
felt. One inconvenience, however, is univer- 
sally felt, because it might easily be removed. 
The fishermen of Brighton spread their nets to 
dry where the company walk, by which means 
they are often in danger of being caught. 
Where so much benefit is derived to native in- 
dividuals from strangers resorting thither, surely 
every compliment should be paid them, and 
every accommodation furnished. 

On the Steyne are the Pavilion-parade, Blue 
and Buff, the North-parade, the South-parade, 
South-row, and Steyne-row. All these build- 
ings are most eligibly situated. Separate 
structures will be further noticed. 

The streets to the eastward of the Steyne, 
which are all of modern erection, now form a 
considerable part of Brighton. The principal 
are Steyne-sireet, Manchester-sireet, Charles- 
street, Broad-street, German-street, York-street, 
St. James’s-street, Margaret-street, &c. &c. 

The Marine-parade, New Steyne, Rock- 
buildings, and Royal Crescent, front the sea, 
and consequently are delightful residences. 

Flint stones, cemented with mortar, are the 
common materials used in building at Brighton, 
with brick-work for the doors and windows. 
Walls thus formed are very strong, but the ap- 
pearance is rather inelegant. 





THE MARINE PAVILLION. 


This favorite summer residence of his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, to whom Brigh- 
ton owes so much, is near the north-west cot- 
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ner of the Steyne, and was first erected in 1784, 
An handsome sea-front extends 200 feet, in the 
centre of which is a circular building, witha 
lofty dome raised on pillars. Last spring, two 
wings were added to the fabric, which com 
plete its proportions, and increase its accomme- 
dations. The intertor is fitted up in a truly 
magnificent stile; while the accompaniments 
of gravel walks, grass-plats, and an atsempt at 
plantation, towards the Steyne (for trees can 
scarcely be forced to grow here), give a finished 
appearance to the whole. 

Towards the street, the front forms a square, 
with a colonnade in the centre, supported by 
columns. In the court is a finely sculptured 
figure, of a negro bearing a sun-dial, an appem 
daye that is little wanted where pleasure leads 
the hours, but which may be applied to many 
moval purposes. 


MARLBOROUGH-HOUSE, 

Adjoining to the Marine Pavilion stands an 
excellent Jam:!y house, belonging to the Duke 
of Marlborough, who generally honors Brigh- 
ton with his residence during the summer 
months. Happy would it be for the place, and 
those who visit it, if all persons of fashion who 
resort hither were to set the same exampie of 
private worth and public respectability for 
which their graces of Marlborough are illustr- 
ous. Opposite this mansion is a_ piece of 
ground railed in, called the North Steyne, with 
handsome houses on each side, 
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LADY ANNE MURRAY’S. 


This elegant mansion, on the Steyne, which 
now belongs to Lady Anne Murray, was built 
by the late Rt. Hon. Wm. Gerrard Hamilton, 
and by some, the reputed author of Junius’s 
Letters. That he had abilities to produce this 
admired and excellent work there is little doubt 
entertained ; but we fear the public will never 
beable to determine with certainty who was the 
real author. Yet few were capable of such a 
work ; and, if we may judge from spirit and 
from style, one only of the time in which it ap- 
peared possessed every combined requisite of 
information and ability—we mean Chatham. 

The mansion, which occasioned this digress 
sion, consists of a hall in the centre, with a 
dining-room on one side of it, and a drawing} 
room on the other. The front is finished with 
attificial stone, of Adam’s manufactory, and 
makes a handsome shew : the whole fabric, in- 
deed, is justly admired for uniting elegant sim- 
plicity with solid grandeur, 


CASTLE-TAVERN AND ASSEMBLY-ROOMS, 


On the west side of the Steyne, near the Ma- 
tine Pavilion, stands the Castle-tavern, kept by 
Mr. Tilt, who has very much enlarged and im- 
proved the premises. Besides an handsome 
coflee-room, and other apartments connected 
with the business of a tavern, there is an eles 
gant suite of assembly-rooms, built with infi- 
nite taste and judgment, under the direction of 
Mr. Crunden, of London. 
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The anti-room measures 30 feet by 20, and 
communicates with the tea-room, which is ex- 
ceedingly neat, and also with the card-room, 
both of whose dimensions are large, and their 
style of finishing appropriate. The ball-room 
forms a rectangle, of 80 feet by 20, with re- 
cesses at each end and side 16 feet by 4, deco 
rated with columns corresponding with the 
pilastres, continued round the room, and di- 
viding the recesses into a variety of compart 
ments, ornamented with paintings suited to the 
place. 





The ceiling, which is convex, and 35 feet 
high, has three compartments of stucco orna 


ments, from which depend the chandeliers.— 
Over the entablature at one end of the room is 
a large painting of Aurora, and at the other end 
of Nox. The idea of these seems to have been 
taken irom the o!d song, 


What have we with day to do? 
Sons of care, "twas made for you! 


During the season there are balls here every 
Monday, and card-assemblies every Wednes 


day and Friday. 


OLD SHIP TAVERN AND ASSEMBLY-ROOMS, 


The other set of public rooms are at the Old 
Ship Tavern, in Ship-street, an excellent house, 
kept by Mr. Hicks. The coffee-room here 
fronts the sea, and over it are several pleasant 
bed-rooms. 

On the first floor is the ball-room, whichis 
large and beautifully finished. In this apart: 
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ment is an admirable portrait of Dr. Russel, 
who is venerated by the natives as the first per- 
son who brought Brighton into public repute. 
A picture of its royal benefactor, who has seen 
it rise under his fostering patronage, would be 
a distinguished honor to Tilt’s rooms. The 
card and tea-rooms at the Old Ship are ex- 
tremely commodious, and handsomely decorat- 
ed. In short, every thing is worthy of the 
company that frequent the place. No expense 
is spared on either side, and both are generally 
pleased as long as there is money to circulate. 

At Hicks’ rooms the ball is on Thursdays, 
and cards on Tuesdays and Saturdays. 

Wm.Wade, Esq. is master of the ceremonies 
at both rooms, and has the happiness to be at 
once respected and obeyed by the first person- 
ages in the kingdom. 

The terms of admission to the balls, assem- 
bles, and to tea and promenade, are as fole 
low :— 





&° de 
Subscrip‘ion for the season.....-.- 10 6 
Peroni GOR 4. cntbadnncaann Oe 
Tea and promenade....---...---- 10 
Non-subscribers, for each ball...... 50 
Sunday tea and promenade. .... ‘en oe 
Card assembly nights.....---.--- 10 


At the New Ship, the New Inn, and the 
White Horse, company will also find very good 
entertainment and accommodation, either for a 
short or a longer space. The principal and 
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best establised boarding-houses are the Marine 
Boarding-house, on the Marine Parade; Mrs, 
Dennet’s boarding-house, Marlborough-row; 
Mrs. Clifford’s boarding-house, Middle Cliff; 
Mrs. Serce’s boarding-house, East Cliff; and 
Mrs. Morgan’s boarding-house, North Steyne. 

A correct list of lodging-houses may be seen 
at the post-office, Princes-place, North-street, 
The terms vary according to situation and ac- 
commodation, but in general they are pretty 
high. Money, however, is seldom regarded by 
those who visit Brighton: they are more fre- 
quently candidates for pleasure than for health, 
and therefore are regardless of expense. 


CIRCULATING LIBRARIES, 


The taste and character of individuals may 
be better learned in a library than in a ball 
room; and they who frequent the former in 
preference to the latter, frequently enjoy the 
most rational and the most permanent plea 
sure. 

There are three libraries established here: 
the first on the Marine Parade, kept by Messrs. 
Donaldson and Wilks; the second by Mn 
Fisher, on the southern extremity of the Steyne; 
and the third by Mr, Gregory, on the east side 
of the Steyne. 

These libraries, which all command delight- 
ful prospects, contain each a well-chosen and 
extensive collection of books, and are fitted up 
with great attention to the convenience of sub- 
scribers. New publications of merit are cct 
stantly added to the catalogues; the daily ya 
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pers are regularly laid on the reading-tables.; 
magazines, reviews, and other pamphieis, are 
diligently procured for public use, and ail ore 
ders for books are promptly executed by their 
proprietors. 

Each library has also an extensive assortment 
of stationary, perfumery, jewellery, &c. &c. on 
constant sale ; and the proprietors also let cut 
musical instruments by the week, month, or 
ear. 

The terms of subscription are extremely mo- 
derate, but 5s. per month, or 10s. for three 
months. Ina word, no amusement is so cheap 
at Brighton as reading, and no lounge is sa 
agreeable as the libraries, whico are frequented 
by all fashionable peopie. 

A musical circulating library has been es- 
tablished by Mr. Prince, in East-street, on a 
plan that must ensure satisfaction to the admir- 
ers of musical notes. Notes ef another kind 
may be had for cash, either at the Old Bank, 
in North-street, or at the New Bank, in Steyne- 
lane. These respsctable firms afford great fas 
cilities to the visitors of Brighton. 





THE ROYAL CRESCENT. 

This noble pile of building, which is one of 
the principal ornaments of the place, stands 
about 200 yards westwaid of the Marine Pa- 
rade, and commands very beautiful land and 
sea views. The houses are large, lotty, and 
furnished with bow windows. In front isan 
iron railing, with handsome gates at each ex- 
tremity, and a giass-plat in the centre, and half 
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way down the Cliff is a broad terrace walk, for 


the use of the inhabitants of the Crescent. 
houses. 





DORSET-GARDEN. 

Among the recent improvements of Brighton, 
the handsome row of uniform iouses, denomi- 
nated Dorset-garden, deserves to be particu- 
larized. In front is an extensive weil-planned 
garden, while two octagon temples ornament 
the pleasure-ground. To those who wish for 


quiet, and who can enjoy the charms of nature, 
this is a delightful retreat, 


PRINCE’S-PLACE. 


This is a ciicular range of shops, built chiefly 


for the accommodation of tradesmen frem Lon- 
don, who, during the season, altend with their 
respective wares. The idea is a good one ; but 
we cannot help thinking, that the permanent 
shopkeepers of the place, who are burthened 
with local taxes, and have families, perhaps, to 
support solely by their business, deserve supe 
rior encouragement. 

So numerous are the improvements and ad- 
ditions to Brighton, that it 1s impossible to enu- 
merate them all. The spirit of the inhabitants 
keeps pace with the favor of the public, and no 
expense is spared to furnish every accommods 
tion that strangers desire in a summer retreat. 
The town is well paved and lighted, and nuie 


sances and obstructions have been carefully te 
moved. 
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HOT AND. COLD BATHS. 


These are situated near the Steyne, and 
were begun erecting in 1759, afier a plan of 
Golden. On one side of a handsome vesti- 
bule are six cold baths, sweating and shower 
baths, all which are supplied from the sea by 
means of an engine, 

These baths may be engaged by subscription 
for one, two, or three months, or for a single 
immersion, Whena hot bath is required out 
of the usual hours, previous notice should be 
given, that it may be engaged and prepared. 

These artificial baths are extremely conve- 
nient. in some states of health, the patient re- 
quires 8 warm or tepid bath to begin with, and 
many are able to support a plunge into a cold 
bath, where they feel themselves safe, who 
want nerves and strength to brave the rough 
embraces of nature. Indeed public bathing at 
Brighton is exposed to some interruption as 
well as danger from the violence of the north- 
west winds, which produce a heavy swell. At 
other times the beach is certainly preferable. 
The ladies generally resort to the water on the 
east side of the town, and the gentlemen to the 
west: thus public decency is preserved, with- 
out which no society can long exist. 


ATR-PUMP WATER BATHS. 


This ingenious invention, for the relief of 
persons afilicted with gout, or violent scorbuti¢c 
affections, is secured by patent to Mr. Nathan 
Smith, of Artillery-place, who has found his 
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plan attended with the most promising success} 
aud surely every person who assists to mitigate 
the ills of human nature deserves approbation 
and encouragement. 


MARKET-PLACE, 


Though our tour of Brighton is evidently a 
desultory one, there is-some propriety in pros 
ceeding from an invention for the cure of diss 
eases, to the account of a place which supplies 
articles for the support of life itself. The mar 
ket-place is a neat and convenient erection, and 
is open every day, except Sunday, for the sale 
of butcher’s meat, poultry, fish, vegetables, and 
fruit. The principal market-days, however, 
are Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. All 


kinds of provisions are sufficiently dear, and 
some of them not very plentiful. 


FISH-MARKET AND FISHERY. 


A wholesale market for fish is held on the 
beach, and as Brighton is the nearest fishing 
coast to London, great part of the fish is bought 
up by dealers who. supply the metropolis, 
Hence a vent is secured for the greatest abun- 
dance of fish that can be caught, and the ins 
habitants, and even strangers of fortune, often 
pine for want amidst the greatest abundances 

As the sea is too shallow to admit vessels of 
any considerable burthen, even were there a 
harbour, the Brightonians have no foreign, and 
scarcely any coasting trade. On the produce 
of the sea and the resort of company, they 
chiefly depend; and they often spread theif 
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nets with more effect for the latter than for the 
former. 

About an hundred boats, however, belong to 
the place, to each of which, on an average, 
three persons are attached. These are cele- 
brated for their dexterity and resolution on every 
occasion of gain or danger, and for most excel+ 
Jent mariners. 

From the middle of May till September, 
great abundance of mackarel, mullets, dorees, 
turbots, soals, and other flat fish, lobsters, 
prawns, &c. are caught; and in the other 
months, whitings, herrings, and varieus kinds 
of flat fish are found in plenty, and may then bé 
purchased at moderate rates. 

Pleasure-boats may be had at Wallis’s, the 
Rising Sun, in East-street, for an aquatic excur- 
sion or for fishing, or both, according to the 
fancy of the hirers. 








THE MEWS. 


For gentlemen who keep horses or carriages, 
during their sojourn at Brighton, and find their 
private lodgings unprovided with such appen- 
dages, stables and coach-houses are essentially 
hecessary. 

Wigney’s stables, &c. in Church-street, and 
Crosweller’s, behind the North Parade, in point 
of magnitude and convenience, cannot be ex- 
celled. The latter are just finished, and, from 
their vicinity to the Steyne, promise to be well 
filled during the season. 


(To be continued sn our next.) 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE COLLEGE OF THE 
DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY JOHN CARR, ESQ, 


_ gentleman, in his tour to Paris, has 
so ingeniously described this institution, 
that we cannot resist inserting it; and which, 
we trust, will be found truly interesting te 
every friend of humanity. 

I had long anticipated (says he) the delight 
which I expected to derive from the interesting 
public lecture of the Abbé Sicard, and the exa- 
mination of his pupils. This amiable and en- 
lightened man presides over an institution which 
endears his name to humanity, and confers un- 
fading honor upon the nation which cherishes 
it by its protection and munificence. My 
reader will immediately conclude that I allude 
to the College of the Deaf and Dum). By 
the genius and perseverance of the late Abbé 
Charles Michael de Epée, and his prese:t 
amiable successor, a race of fellow beings, de- 
nied by a privation of hearing of the powers of 
utterance, insulated in the midst of multitudes 
bearing their own image, and cut off from the 
participation, within sight, of all the endearing 
intercourses of social life, are restored, as it 
were, to the blessings of complete existence. 
The glorious labours of these philanthropists, 
in no very distant ages, would have conterred 
upon them the repmiation and honors of beings 
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invested with superhuman influeuce. By mak- 
ing those faculties which are bestowed auxiliary 
to those which are denied, the deaf are taught 
to hear, and the dumb to speak. A silent re- 
presentative language, in which the eye officie 
ales for the ear, and communicates the charms 
of science, and the delights of common inter- 
course to the mind, with the velocity, facility, 
and certainty of sound, bas been presented to 
these imperfect children of nature. The plan 
of the abbé, I believe, is before the world. It 
cannot be expected, in a fugitive sketch like the 
present, to attempt an elaborate detail of it. 
Some iittle idea of its rudiments may, perhaps, 
be imparted, by a plain description of what 
passed on the examination day, when I had the 
happiness of being present. 

On the morning of the exhibition, the streets 
leading to the college were lined with carriages 
-—for humanity has here made a convert of fa- 
shion, and directed her wavering mind to ob- 
jects from which she cannot retire without 
ampie and consoling gratification. Upon the 
lawn, in front of the college, were groups of 
the pupils, enjoying those sports and exercises 
which are followed by other children, to whom 
Providence has been more bountiful. Some of 
their recreations required calculation, and I ob- 
served that their intercourse with each other 
appeared to be easy, swift, and intelligible.— 
They made some convulsive movetnents with 
their mouths, in the course of their communica- 
tion, which at first had rather an unpleasant 
effect. In the cloister I addressed myself to a 
112 
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ae a nomena 
genteel looking youth, who did not appear to 
belong to the college, and requested him to 
shew me the way to the theatre in which the 
lecture was to be delivered. 1 found he took 
no notice of me. One of the assistants of the 
abbé, who was standing near me, informed me 
he was deaf and dumb, and made two or three 
signs, too swift for-me to discriminate ; the sie 
lent youth bowed, took me by the hand, led me 
into the theatre, and, with the greatest polite- 
ness, procured me an excellent seat. The 
room was very crowded, and in the course of 
a quarter of an hour after [ had entered, ever 
avenue leading to it was completely filled with 
genteel company. The benches of the auditors 
of the lecture displayed great beauty and fa- 
shion ; a stage, or tribune, appeared in front; 
behind was a large inclined slate, in a frame 
about eight feet high by six long. On each 
side of the stage the scholats were placed, and 
behind the spectators was a fine bust of the 
institution, [he admirable de l’Lpée. 

The abbé Sicard mounted the tribune, and 
delivered his lec'ure with very pleasing address, 
in the course of which he trequently excited 
great applause. The subject of it was an ana- 
lysis of the language of the deafand dumb, in- 
terspersed with several curious experiments 
upon, and anecdotes of his pupils. The exa- 
mination of the scholars next followed. The 
communication which has been opened to them 
in this singular manner is by the philosophy of 

rammar. 
The denotation of the tenses is effected by 
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appropriate signs: the hand thrown over the 
shoulder expressed the past; when extended, 
like the attitude of inviting, it denoted the fu- 
ture; and the finger inverted upon the breast, 
indicated the present tense. A single .sign 
communicated a word, and frequently a sen- 
tence. A singular instance of the first occurred. 
A gentleman amongst the spectators, who ap- 
peared to be acquainted with the art of the abbé, 
was requested to make a sign tothe pupil then 
under examination, the moment it was made, 
the scholar chalked upon the slate, in a fine 
swift flowing hand, “ une homme.” The pu- 
pil erred; the gentleman renewed the sign, 
when he immediately wrote, “ une personne,” 
to the astonishment of +very person present.—e 
This cincumstance is a strong instance of the 
powers of discrimination of which this curious 
communication is susceptible. 

Some of the spectators requested the abbé 
to describe, by signs, several sentences which 
they repeated from memory, or read from au- 
thors, which were immediately understood by 
the pupils, and penciled upon the slate. 

The lecture and examination lasted about 
three hours. Upon the close of this interesting 
exhibition, a silent sympathy reigned through~ 
out the spectators. Every face beamed with 
satisfaction. A tear was seen trembling in the 
eyes of many present. After a momentary 
pause, the hall rang with acclamations, Ele- 
gant women pressed forward in the crowd, to 
present some little token of their delighted 
feelings to the children protected by this insti- 
113 
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tution. It wasa spectacle in which genius was 

observed assisting humanity, and nature, ina 

suffusion of gratitude, weeping over the hal- 

lowed and propitious endeavours of the good, 

the generous, and the enlightened. Well might 

the elegant and eloquent Kotzebue select from 

such a spot a subject for his pathetic pen, and 

give to the British Rosctus of the present day* 

the power of enriching its drama bya fresh dis- 

play of his unrivalled abilities, The exhibition 

of the deaf and dumb will never be eradicated 
from my mind. The tears which were shed 
on that day seemed alinost sufficient to wipe 
away the recollection of those times in which 
misery experienced no mitigation ; when every 
one, trembling for himself, had no unabsorbed 
sensation of consoling pity to bestow upon the 
unfortunate. Those times are gone—may their 
absence be eternal! This institution is made 
serviceable to the state. A pupil of the col- 
lege is one of the chief clerks of the national 
lottery office, in which he distinguises himself 
by his talents, his calculation, and upright de- 
portment. 

Whilst the subject is before me, J beg leave 
to mention a curious circumstance which was 
related by a very ingenious and honorable man, 
in a party where | happened to be present, to 
prove the truth and agreement of nature, in her 








* Mr. Kemble brought out the pathetic play of 
Deaf and Dumb, in which he sustains the character 
ef the Abbé de l’Epée with admirable effect. 
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association of ideas. A blind man was asked 
by him, to what sound he resembled the sensa- 
tion of touching a piece of red cloth, he imme- 
diately replied, to the sound of a trumpet. A 
pupil of the College of the Deaf and Dumb, 
who could faintly hear a loud noise, if applied 
close to his ear, was asked, to what colour he 
could compare the sound of a trumpet, he said, 
it always excited in his mind the remembrance 
of scarlet cloth.* Two pupils, male and fe- 
male, of the same college, who had been placed 
near cannon, when discharged, without being 
susceptible of the sound, were one day taken 
by their humane tutor into a room where the 
harmonica was playing—a musical instrument 
which is said to have a powerful influence over 
the nerves. He asked them by signs, if they 
felt any sensation. They replied in the nega- 
tive. He then placed the hand of the girl upon 
the instrument, while it was playing, and re- 
peated the question, she answered, that she felt 
a new pleasure enter the ends of her fingers, 
pass up her arms, and penetrate her heart. 

The same experiment was tried upon her 
companion, who seemed to be sensible of simi- 
lar sensations of delight, but less acutely felt. 

The emotions of sympathy are perhaps more 
forcibly excited by music than by any other 
cause. An illustrious example of its effect is 
introduced into Boerhaave’s academical lectures 








* The first experiment is well known. It is also 
noticed in Locke upon the Human Understanding, 
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ao a 
on the diseases of the nerves, published by Vaa 
Eems. 

Theodosius the Great, by levying an exces- 
sive tribute, inflamed the minds of the people 
ef Antioch against him, who prostrated his star 
tues, and slew his ambassadors. Upon coolly 
reflecting on what they had done, and remem- 
bering the stern and ruthless nature of their 
sovercign, they sent deputies to implore his cle- 
mency and forgiveness. The tyrant received 
them without making any reply. His chief 
miister, lamenting the condition of these un- 
happy people, resolved upon an expedient to 
move the soul of his offended prince to’ mercy, 
He accordingly instructed the youths whose 
office it was to entertain the emperor with mu- 
sic during dinner, to perform an affecting and 
pathetic piece of music, composed for the pur- 
pose. The plaintive sounds soon began to 
operate. The emperor, unconscious of the 
cause, bedewed his cup with tears, and when 
the singers arifully proceeded to describe the 
sufferings of the people of Antioch, their impe- 
rial master could no longer contain himself, but, 
moved by their pathos, although unaccustomed 
to forgive, revoked his vengeance, and restored 
the terrified offenders to his royal favor. 

Madame E , who is considered the first 
dilettante mistress of music in Paris, related to 
me an experiment which she once tried upon a 
young woman who was totally deafand dumb. 
Madame E faftened a silk thread about her 
mouth, and rested the other end upon her piano 
forte, upon which she played a pathetic air. 
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Her visitor soon appeared much attected, and 
at length burst into tears. When she recover- 
ed, she wrote down upon a piece of paper, that 
she had experienced a delay ht which she could 
not express, and that it had forced her to 
weep. 

I must reluctantly retire from this pleasing 
subject, by wishing that the abbé may long en- 
joy a series of blissful years, and thai his noble 
endeavours, ‘! manifesting the wars vate times 
in which we hve,’ "may meet wiih that philan- 
thropic success, which, to Ais generous mind, 
will be its most deseet reward dere, assured as 
he 1s of being crowned with those unfading re- 
muneratious which are promised to the good 
hereafter. 
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LORD NELSON, 
(Continued from page 2357.) 

‘ REAT, however, as had previously beet 

the services of this gallant seaman, it was 

in the year 1798 that a victory of the most im- 

por tant and glorious description entitled him to 

sull more distinguished laurels. The govern- 

ment of France had sent an expedition into 

Egypt, and it became that of Britain to use 
every effort to render it successless. 

The destination of the French armament was 

involved in doubt and uncertainty ; but it forcis 
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bly struck the admiral that, as it- was command. 
ed by the man whom the French had dignified 
with the title of the Conqueror of Italy, and as 
he had with him a very large body of troops, 
an expedition had been planned which the 
land force might execute without the aid of 
their fleet, should the transports be permitted 
to make their escape, and reach in safety their 
place of rendezvous: it therefore became a ma- 
terial consideration with the admiral so to ar- 
range his force as at once to engage the whole 
attention of these ships of war, and at the same 
time materially to annoy and injure their con- 
voy. 

tt will be fully admitted, from the subsequent 
information which has been received upon the 
subject, that the ideas of the admiral upon this 
occasion was perfectly just, and that the plan 
which he had arranged was the most likely to 
frustrate the designs of the enemy. It is almost 
unnecessary to explain his projected mode of 
attack at anchor, as that was minutely and pre- 
cisely executed in the action which we come 
now to describe. These plans, however, were 
formed two months before an opportunity pre- 
sented itself of executing any of them, and the 
advantage now was, that they were familiar to 
the understanding of every captain in the 
fleet. 

On the first of August, at noon, we saw the 
Pharos off Alexandria. The Alexander and 
Swiftsure had been detached a-head on the pre- 
ceding evening to reconnoitre the ports of that 
place, while the main body kept in the offing. 
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Sea neee aaa rece ae eae ed 
The enemy’s fleet was first discovered by the 
Zealous, Capt. Hood, who immediately com- 
municated, by signal, the number of ships, six- 
teen, lying at anchor in line of battle, in a ba 
upon the larboard bow, which we iheveitie 
found to be Aboukir Bay. The admiral hauled 
bis wind that instant, a movement which was 
immediately observed and followed by the 
whole squadron; and at the same time he re- 
called the Alexander and Swiftsure. The wind 
was at this time N. N.W. and blew what sea- 
men calla top-gallant breeze. It was neces- 
sary to take in the royals when we hauled upon 
a wind, 

The admiral made the signal to prepare for 
battle, and that it was his intention to attack 
the enemy’s van and centre as they lay at an- 
chor, and according to the plan before develop- 
ed. His idea, in this disposition of his force, 
was, first to secure the victory, and then to make 
the most of it as circumstances might permit. 
A bower cable of each ship was immediately 
got out abaft, and bent forward. We continu- 
ed carrying sail, and standing in for the enemy’s 
fleet in a close line of batile. As all the officers 
of our squadron were totally unacquainted with 
Aboukir Bay, each ship kept sounding as she 
stoodin. The enemy appeared to be moored 
ina strong and compact line of battle close in 
with the shore, their line describing an obtuse 
angle in its form, flanked by numerous gun- 
boats, four frigates, and a battery of guns and 
mortars on an island in their van. This situa- 
tion of the enemy seemed to secure to them the 
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most decided advantages, as they had nothing 
to attend to but their artillery, in their superior 
skillin the use of which the French so much 
pride themselves, and to which indeed their 
splendid series of land victories were in general 
chiefly to be attributed. The position of the 
enemy presented the most formidable obstacles; 
but the admiral viewed these with the eye ofa 
seaman determined on attack ; and it instantly 
struck his eager and penetrating mind, that 
where there was room for an enemy’s ship to 
swing, there was room for another of ours to 
anchor. 

No further signal was necessary than that 
which had already been made. The admiral’s 
designs were fully known to his whole squadron, 
as was his determination to conquer or perish in 
the aitempt. The Goliath and Zealous had the 
honor to lead inside, and to receive the first fire 
from ihe van ships of the enemy, as well as 
from the baiteries and gun-boats with which 
their van wis strengthened. These two ships, 
with the Orion, Audacious, and Theseus, took 
their stations inside the enemy’s line, and were 
imme:iatelv in close action. The Vanguard an- 
chored the first on the outerside of the enemy, 
and was opened within half pistol-shot to Le 
Spartiate, the third in the enemy’s line. In 
standing in, our leadiag ships were unavoidably 
obliged to receive into their bows the whole 
fire of the broadsides of the French line, until 
they could take their respective stations; and 
it is but justice to observe, that the enemy ree 
ceived us with great firmness and deliberation, 
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no colours having been hoisted on either side, 
nor a gun fired, till our van ships were within 
half gun shot. 

At this time the necessary number of our 
men were employed aloft in furiing sails, and 
on deck in hauling the braces, &c. preparatory 
to our casting anchor. As soon as this took 
place, a most animated fire opened from the 
Vanguard, which ship covered the approach of 
those in the rear, which were following ina 
close line. The Minotaur, Defence, Bellero- 
phon, Majestic, Swiftsure, and Alexander, 
came up in succession, and passing within hail 
of the Vanguard, took their respective stations 
opposite to the enemy’s line. All our ships 
anchored by the stern, by which means the Bri- 
tish line became inverted from van to rear,.— 
Capt. Thomson, of the Leander, of 50 guns, 
with a degree of judgment highly honorable to 
his professional character, advanced towards the 
enemy’s line on the outside,and most judiciously 
dropped his anchor athwart hause of Le Frank- 
lin, raking her with great success, the shot from 
the Leander’s broadside, which passed that ship, 
all striking L,’ Orient, the flag-ship of the French 
commander in chief. The action commenced 
at sun-set, which was at thirty-one minutes past 
ix P. M. with an ardor and vigor which it is 
impossible to describe. At about seven o’clock 
total darkness had. come on; but the whole 
hemisphere was at intervals illuminated by the 
fire of the hostile ficets. Our ships, when 
datkness came on, had all hoisted their distins 
gushing lights, by a signal from the admiral. 
KK 
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The van-ship of the enemy, Le Guerrier, was 
dismasted in less than twelve minutes; and in 
ten minutes after, the second ship, Le Cenquer- 
ant, and the third, Le Spartiate, very nearly at 
the same moment, were all dismasted. L’Aqui- 
lon and Le Souverain Peuple, the fourth and 
fifth ships of the enemy’s line, were taken pos- 
session of by the British at half past eight in the 
evening. Capt. Berry, at that hour sent Lieut, 
Galway, of the Vanguard, with a party of ma- 
rines, to take possession of Le Spartiate, and 
that officer returned by the boat the French 
captain’s sword, which Captain Berry immedi 
ately delivered to the admiral, who was then 
below, in consequence of the severe wound 
which he had received in the head during the 
heat of the attack. 

At this time it appeared that victory had al- 
ready declared itself in our favor ; for although 
L’Orient, L’Heureux, and Tonnant were not 
taken possession of, they were considered as 
completely in our power, which pleasing intel- 
ligence Capt. Berry had likewise the satisfac 
tion of communicating in person to the admiral, 
At ten minutes after nine, a fire was observed 
on board L’Orient, the French admiral’s ship, 
which seemed to proceed from the after-part of 
the cabin, and which increased with great rae 
pidity, presently involving the whole of the 
afier-part of the ship in flames. This circum- 
siance Capt. Berry immediately communicated 
to the admiral, who, though suffering severely 
irom his wound, came upon deck, when the 
jisst consideration that struck his mind was 
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concern for the danger of so many lives, to save 
as possible of whom he ordered Capt. Berry to 
make every practicable exertion. A boat, the 
only one that could swim, was dispatched 
from the Vanguard ; and other ships, that were 
in a condition to do so, immediately followed 
the example ; by which means, from the best 
possible information, the lives of about seventy 
Frenchmen were saved, 

The light thrown by the fire of L’Orient up- 
on the surrounding objects, enabled us to per- 
ceive with more certainty the situation of the 
two fleets, the colours of both being clearly dis- 
tinguishable. The cannonading was partially 
kept up to leeward of the centre till about ten 
o'clock, when L’Orient blew up with a most 
tremendous explosion. An awful pause and 
death-like silence for about three minutes en- 
sued, when the wreck of the masts, yards, &c, 
&c. which had been carried to a vast height, 
fell down into the water, and on board the sure 
rounding ships. A port fire from L’Orient fell 
into the main-royal of the Alexander, the fire 
occasioned by which was however extinguished 
in about two minutes by the active exeriions of 
Capt. Ball. 

After this awful scene, the firing recom- 
menced with the ships to leeward of the cen- 
tre ull twenty minutes past ten, when there 
was a total cessation of firing for about ten mi- 
nutes; after which it was revived till about 
three in the morning, when it again ceased.— 
Afier the victory had been secured in the van, 
such British ships as were in condition to mov¢ 
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had gone down upon the fresh ships of the 
enemy. At five minutes past five in the morn- 
ing the two rear-ships of the enemy, Le Guil- 
Jaume Tell and Le Genereux were the «nly 
French ships of the line that had their colours 
flying. 

At fifty-four minutes past five a French fri- 
gate, L’Artemise, fired a broadside and struck 
her colours ; but such was the unwarrantable 
and infamous conduct of the French captain, 
that a‘ter having thus surrendered, he set fire to 
his ship, and with part of his crew made his es- 
cape on shore. Another of the French frigates, 
La Serieuse, had been sunk by the fire from 
some of our ships; but as her poop remained 
above water, her men were saved upon it, and 
were taken off by our boats in the morning.— 
The Bellerophon, whose masts and cables had 
been entirely shot away, could not retain het 
situation on board L’Orient, but had drifted out 
of the line to the lee side of the bay, a little bes 
fore that ship blew up. The Audacious, in the 
morning, was detached to her assistance. At 
eleven o’clock Le Genereux and Gillaume Tell, 
with the two frigates, Le Justice and Le Diane, 
cut their cables, and stood out to sea, pursued 
by the Zealous, Capt. Hood, who, as the ad- 
miral himself has stated, handsomely endea 
voured to prevent their escape; but as there 
was no other ship in a condition to support the 
Zealous, she was recalled. 

The whole day of the second was employed 
in securing the French ships that had struck, and 
which were now all completely in our posses 
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sion, Le Tonanbt — oe excepted ; ; as 
these were both dismasted, and consequently 
could not escape, they were naturally the last 
of which we thought of taking possession. On 
the morning of the third the Timoleon was set 
fire to, and "Le Tonnant had cut her cable, and 
drifted on shore ; but that active officer, Capt. 
Miller, of the Theseus, soon got her off again, 


¥ and secured her in the British line. 


The British force engaged consisted of twelve 
ships of 74+ guns, and the Leander, of 50. From 
the over anxiety and zeal of Capt. Trowbridge 
to get into action, his ship, the Culloden, m 


{standing in for the van of the enemy’s line, un- 


fortunately grounded upon the tail of a shoal 
lwoning off trom the island, on which were the 
mortar and gun-batteries ‘of the enemy > and 
notwithstanding all the exertions of that able 
oficer and bis ship’s company, she could not be 
got off. This unfortunate circumstance was 
severely felt at the moment by the admiral and 
all the officers of the squadron ; but their feel- 
ings were nothing to be compared to the anxi- 
ely and even anguish of mind which the captain 
of the Culloden himself experienced for so 
many eventful hours. There was but one cons 
solation which could offer itself to him in the 
midst of the distresses of his situation—a feeble 
one, it is true—that his ship served as a beacon 
for three other ships, viz. the Alexander, Thee 
seus, and Leander, which were advancing with 
all possible sail set close in his rear, and which 
otherwise might have experienced a similar mis- 
fortune, and thus in a greater proportion stil] 
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a 
have weakened our force. It was not till the 
morning of the second that the Culloden could 
be got off, and it was found she had suffered 
very considerable damage in her bottom ; that 
her rudder was beat off, and the crew could 
scarcely keep her afloat with.all pumps going. 
The resources of Captain Trowbridge’s mind 
availed him much, and were admirably exerted 
upon this trying occasion: in four days he had 
a new rudder made upon his own deck, which 
was immediately shipped; and the Culloden 
was again in a state for actual service, though 
still very leaky. 

The admiral knowing that the wounded of 
his own ships had been well taken care of, bent 
his first attention to those of the enemy. He 
established a truce with the commandant of 
Aboukir, and through him made a communica 
tion to the commandant of Alexandria, that it 
was his intention to allow all the wounded 
Frenchmen to be taken ashore to proper hospi- 
tals, with their own surgeons to attend them; 
a proposal which was assented to by the French, 
and which was carried into effect on the fol- 
lowing day. The activity and generous consi 
deration of Capt. Trowbridge were again ex- 
erted at this time for the general good. He 
communicated with the shore, and had the ad- 
dress to procure a supply of fresh provisions, 
onions, &c. which were served out to the sick 
and wounded, and which proved of essential 
utility. 

On the second, the Arabs and Mamalukes, 


who, during the battle, had lined the shores off 
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the bay, saw with transport that the victory 
was decidedly ours, an event in which they 
participated with an exuliation almost equal to 
our own; and on that and the two following 
nights, the whole coast and country were illu- 
minated as far as we could see, in celebration 
of our victory. This had a great effect upon 
the minds of our prisoners, as they conceived 
that this illumination was the consequence not 
entirely of our success, but as some signal ad- 
vantage obtained by the Arabs and Mamalukes 
over Bonaparte, 

Although it is natural to suppose that the 
time and attention of the admiral, and all the 
officers of his squadron, were very fully employ- 
ed in repairing the damages sustained by their 
own ships, and in securing those of the enemy, 
which their valour had subdued, yet the mind 
of that great and good man felt the strongest 
emotions of the most pious gratitude to the Su- 
preme Being, for the signal success which, by 
his divine favor, had crowned his endeavours in 
the cause of his country, and in consequence, 
on the morning of the second, he issued the fol- 
lowing memorandum to the different captains 
of his squadron ;— 











MEMORANDUM. 


“ Vanguard, off the mouth of the Nile, 
August 2, 1798. 


« Almighty God having blessed his majesty’s 
arms with viciory, the admiral intends returning 
public thanks for the same at two o'clock this 
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day, and he recommends every ship doing the 
Same as soon as convenient. 


a 
“ To the respectiue officers of the Squadron.” 


At two o'clock, accordingly, on the day, 
ublic service was performed on the quarter. 
“deck of the Vanguard by the reverend Mr, 
Couryn, the other ships following the example 
of the admiral, thorgh perhaps not} all at the 
same moment. This solemn act of gratitude 
to Heaven seemed to make a very deep im- 
pression upon several of the prisoners, both 
officers and men, some of the former of whom 
remarked, that, ‘‘ it was no wonder we could 
preserve such order and discipline, when we 
could impress the minds of our men with such 
sentiments afier a victory so great, and at a mo- 
ment of such seeming confusion.” 

On the same day the admiral issued ano- 
ther memorandum to the ships under his com- 
mand, expressive of his sentiments of the noble 
exertions of the different officers and men of 
his squadron. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


Ee 


RURAL PROBITY,. 
A MORAL TALE. 
(Concluded from page 246.) 
WO vears expired, and the money was yet 
unclaimed by the owner. The rector now 
thought it superfluous to wait longer, and cars 
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tied it to the virtuous pair whom he had united. 
«“ My children,” said he, “ enjoy the bounty of 
Providence. These twelve thousand livres are 
with me idle, employ them to your advantage, 
Ifthe lawful owner of them is ever discovered, 
you ought undoubtedly to restore them to him ; 
dispose of them in such a way, theretore, that, 
though you change their substance, you may 
still retain their value.” 

Perrin pursued this friendly advice, and des 
termined to purchase the farm which he rented. 
It was then to be sold, and was estimated at 
more than twelve thousand livres; but, for 
ready money, Perrin hoped to purchase it at 
that sum. “The gold which he had found he 
only considered as a deposit, which could not, 
he supposed, be better secured ; and the owner, 
if he should ever meet with him, would be no 
loser. 

The rector approved this plan, and the purs 
chase was soon made. Perrin had always bes 
stowed great pains on the cultivation of his 
fields, and as they yielded a large produce, he 
lived in all that ease and abundance which he 
had been ambitious to obtain for Lucetta.— 
Two children successively blessed their union, 
and they rejoiced to sce themselves renewed in 
those tender pledges of their love. Perrin, re- 
turning from the field, was usually met by his 
wife, who presented his children to him; he 
he would then embrace them with transport, 
and clasp Lucetta in his arms. The little in- 
hocents were eagerly officious about their fae 
ther: one wiped the sweat ftom his face; thé 
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other endeavoured to ease him of his spade. 
He smiled at their feeble efforts; again caress- 
ed them; and thanked Heaven for having 
given him an affectionate wife, and children 
who resembled their parents. 

In a few years, the good old rector died.— 
Perrin and Lucetta sincerely lamented his 
death. Their minds dwelt afresh on what they 
owed to his benevolence, and that reflection 
made them contemplate their own mortality, 
** We too shall die,” said they, ‘and we shall 
leave our farm to our children. Alas! it isnot 
our property. If he to whom it belongs should 
return, he would be deprived of it for ever, 
and we should take the right of another to the 
grave.” This idea they were unable to sup- 
port: delicate in their integrity, they could not 
be happy while their consciences accused them 
of the smallest appearance of fraud. They im- 
mediately procured an instrument to be drawn, 
and signed by the principal inhabitants of the vil- 
Jage, stating the tenure by which they held their 
farm ; and lodged the deed in the hands of the 
new rector. This precaution, which they 
deemed necessary to enforce a restitution which 
justice might exact of their children, set their 
minds at ease. 

Perrin had now been settled in his farm about 
ten years, when, one day, after a forenoon’s 
hard labour, as he was going home to dinner, 
he saw two gentlemen overturned in a chaise, 
on the high road, at a small distance from his 
house. He ran to their assistance, offered them 
horses to convey their baggage, and intreated 
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er re 
them to go with him, and accept such refresh« 
ment as his humble roof afforded. The travel 
lers were not hurt by their fall, but the horses 
were both lamed. “ This is a very unlucky 
place to me,” said one of the travellers, “« [ 
cannot pass it without experiencing some 
accident. A great misfortune befel me here 
about twelve years ago: I was returning from 
the fair of Vitré, and near this spot lost 12,000 
livres in gold.”—* But did you neglect,” said 
Perrin, who heard him with attention, “ to 
make proper enquiries for your money ?”—- It 
was not in my power,” replied the stranger, 
“to take the usual method of recovering it: I 
was about to make a voyage to the East Indies ; 
the vessel in which I was to sail would not have 
waited for me; all the expedients I could have 
contrived, to regain my money, would proba- 
bly have been fruitless, and the delay which 
they must certainly have oceasioned, would 
have been still more injurious than the loss.” 
This information made Perrin’s heart leap for 
Joy: he repeated his invitation with more ear- 
nestness, and intreated the gentlemen to accept 




















hich § ofthe asylum which he offered them, with as- 
their § surances that his house was the nearest and the 


Most commodious habitation in the place.— 


bout § They complied with his request, and he went 
yon’s ff un first, to shew them the way. He soon met 
nner, § his wife, who, according to custom, came to 
aise, | meet him. He begged her to hasten home, 
n his | and prepare a dinner for his guests. On their 
them § atrval, he brought them some immediate re- 


sated 


fiesknient, and renewed the conversation on 
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the loss of the 12,000 livres. By the sequel 
of the traveller’s discourse he was convinced 
that this gentleman was the very person to 
whom he owed a restitution. He went, there- 
fore, to the new rector, informed him of what 
he had learned, and begged the favor of his 
company todinner. The rector accepted the 
invitation, and accompanied him, admiring, as 
he went, the joy of the peasant, on a discovery 
which must prove his ruin ! 

Dinner is served up. ‘The travellers are 
charmed with the hospitality of Perrin: they 
admire his domestic economy, the benevolence 
of his heart, the frankness of his behaviour; the 
ingenuous and engaging manners of Lucetta, 
her assiduities, and her kindness ; and they ca- 
ress the children. After dinner, Perrin shews 
them his house, his garden, and his cattle. He 
informs them of the situation, the fertility, and 
the produce of the fields. “ All these,” said 
he to the traveller, on whose account he was so 
particular, ‘‘ belong to you. The money which 
you lost fell into my hands. When I found 
that it was not likely to be reclaimed, I bought 
this farm, which I always intended to give up 
to the person who should convince me he had 
a right to it—and | now sesign it to you, If 
had died without finding you, the rector has a 
deed which confirms your property.” 

The stranger was for some moments lost in 
amazement. He read the writing which the 
rector put into his hands, and he looked earnest- 
ly on Perrin, on Lucetta, and their children. 
‘* Where am I?” at length exclaimed he; “ and 
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what have I heard ? What an uncommon man- 
nerof proceeding! What virtue, what nobleness 
of soul, and in what a station of life do I find 
them !—-Have you nothing to depend on but 
this farm:” added he. ‘ No, sir,” replied 
Perrin ; “* but if you do not sell it, you will 
have occasion for a farmer, and I hope you will 
give me the preference.”—* Your probity de- 
serves a better recompence. It is now twelve 
years since I lost the sum which you found ; 
during that time, God has continually blessed 
my trade: it has been greatly extended, and it 
has prospered. It is long since I ceased to feel 
the effects of my loss, and your restitution 
would not now make me richer. You deserve 
this little fortune ; Providence has given it into 
your hands, and I could not take it from you 
without offending my Creator. Keep it then, 
it belongs to you; or, if I must have a right, I 
give it you. You might have safely kept it— 
I should never have attempted to reclaim it: 
what man would have acted like you!” 

He then tore the deed, which the rector had 
piven him. “ The world,” said he. “ should 

e acquainted with this your probity. A deed 
to ratify my resignation in your favor, your right 
to the farm, and that of your children, is unne- 
cessary : however, it shall be executed, to per- 
petuate the remembrance of your disintérested- 
ness and honor !” 

Perrin and Lucetta fell at the feet of the tra- 
veller, who rajsed and embraced them. A no- 
tary was sent for, and he ingrossed the deed : 
never had he drawn one of such noble contents! 

VoL. 4.NO.16. LL 
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— Tae See eS 
Perrin shed tears of gratitude and joy. “‘ My 
children,” said he, ‘ kiss the hand of your be. 
nefactor. Lucetta, by the generosity of this 
gentleman, the farm is now become our own! 
Henceforth we may enjoy it without anxiety 
and without remorse !” 

Perrin and Lucetta, in their vacant hours, 
often paid encomiums to the memory of the old 
rector, the guardian of their innocence, and the 
first promoter of their happiness. While they 

* dwelt on the mournfully pleasing subject, they 
felt the best emotions of human nature: tears 
of gratitude and affection, of joy and of sorrow, 
rolled from their eyes. His precept had made 
an indelible impression on their minds, and, by 
their constant observance of them, they hoped 
to rejoin him in a better world. 


a  ——— 


JUVENILE RECREATIONS. 


SOLUTIONS, 
ENIGMAS GIVEN IN OUR LAST NUMBER. 


1. Bow.—2. Hot-age.—3. Stale. 
ACROSTICAL SOLUTION TO ENIGMA IN 
VOL. IIf, OLD SERIES. 


Shadows oft our thoughts employ, 
H ope depicts delusive scenes ; 

Av nd, at last, to pall our joy, 
Disappointment intervenes : 

O ft we lose substantial good, 

W hile a Shadow is pursu’d. 
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VELUTI IN SPECULUM. 


ay 


THE DRAMA. 





Tis with our judgments as our watches—none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 








HAY-MARKET. 


OV’ Wednesday, August 10, was produced 
a ballet of action called, ‘‘ Red Roy,” 
invented by Mr. Farley, and very similar to 
“ Three-fingered Jack,” and ‘ The Corsair,” 
but inferior to either. It is founded upon the 
story of Robert Rover Mac Gregor, who was 
called Red Roy, a noted robber of the 16th 
century, who committed the most daring out- 
rages in the Highlands of Scotland, and, with 
his associates, secreted himself in a cave which 
communicated with an old castle abandoned by 
its owners, 
LL2 
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The music, by Mr. Davy, was chiefly a 
selection of favorite Scottish airs. Palmer was 
Red Roy; but Master Byrne was the hero of 
the piece. Such is the present management, 
that there was shameful mistakes, This piece 
has not been often performed, nor do we think 
it will pay the manager. 

On Wednesday, August 24, was performed, 
for the first time, a play, in three acts, called 
«‘ The Maid of Bristol,” from the pen of Mr, 
Boaden, founded on the story of the Maid of 
the Haystack: the title is a misnomer, the 
Maid of Bristol being a native of Prussia.— 
Baron Lendoff, her lover, who thought her in- 
constant, marries another person, and Stella, the 
Bristol-P)ussian maid, consequently becomes dis- 
tracted; but the sudden death of the baroness 
restores her to love and happiness. 

An excellent patriotic epilogue, from the pen 
of the manager, rescued this miserable, uninte- 
resting, and unnatural farago from immediate 
oblivion. The prologue, which was spoken by 
Mr. Palmer, was as dull as the play. We 
cannot congratulate the manager on the new 
productions of this season, except his own 
piece of “ Love laughs at Locksmiths,” which 
will long entertain the public, the rest are 
unworthy of a theatre-royal. 
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ve A WAR-SONG, 

the 
a O horse! to horse! the standard flies, 
r ine The bugle sounds the call ; 
the The Gallic navy stems the seas, 
dis- The voice of battle’s on the breeze, 

ness Arouse ye, one and all! 

From high Dunedin’s towers we come, 

pen A band of brothers true ; 
intes Our casques the leopard’s spoils surround, 
liate With Scotland’s hardy thistle crown’d ; 
n by We boast the red and blue.* 

We Though tamely crouch to Gallia’s frown, 
new Dull Holland’s tardy train ; 

own Their ravish’d toys tho’ Romans mourn, 
hich Tho’ gallant Switzers vainly spurn, 

are And, foaming, gnaw the chain. 


O! had they mark’d the avenging call 
Their brethren’s murder gave, 

Disunion ne’er their ranks had mown, 

Nor patriot valour, desperate grown, 
Sought freedom in the grave ! 











* The royal colours. 
LL 3 
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Shall we, too, bend the stubborn head, 
In freedom’s temple born, 

Dress our pale cheek in timid smile, 

To hail a master in our isle, 

Or brook a victor’s scorn ? 


No! though destruction o’er the land 
Come pouring as a flood, 

The sun that sees our falling day 

Shall mark our sabres’ deadly sway, 

And set that night in blood, 


For gold let Gallia’s legions fight, 

Or plunder’s bloody gain ; 
Unbrib’d, unbought, our swords we draw, 
To guard our king, to fence our law, 

No shall their edge be vain. 


If ever breath of British gale 
Shall fan the tri-colour, 

Or footstep of invader rude, 

With rapine foul, and red with blood, 
Pollute our happy shore : 


Then farewell home, and farewell friends, 
Adieu each tender tie | 

Resolv’d, we mingle in the tide, 

Where charging squadrons furious ride, 
To conquer or to die. 


To horse! to horse! the sabres gleam 3 
High sounds our bugle call ; 

Combin’d by honor’s sacred tie, 

Qur word is, Laws and Liberty ! 

March forward, one and all} 


a 
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NELSON’S BIRTH -DAY. 
"A CANTATA. 


Written by T. Dibdin.—Composed by T. Attwood. 























RECITATIVE. 
WHEN our Fifth Harry o’er his country’s foe 
Huil'd British vengeance, Shakespeare’s magic 
lyre 
Bid ee or A o’er his numbers flow, 
And grac’d the hero with a muse of fire: 
Oh! for that poet’s more than mortal lay, 
To fill each breeze from hence to far-fam’d Nile, 
To bid each friend of English valour smile 
In grateful joy on Nelson’s natal day. 


AIR. 
Where o’er the main the tide of war, 
Terrific swells th’ eusanzuin’d wave 3 
And many a youth from Albion far 
Finds in old ocean’s arms a grave. 
Dauntless amidst the sons of fame, 
Nelson records a deathless name 3 
And cheerful braves each hostile band, 
For Britain’s king, and Britain’s land. 


SONG. 
Old Neptune delighted to see the brave tar, 
In peace so warm hearted, so fearless in war, 
Advis’d with his tritons what grace should be done 
To Britannia’s first boast, and his favorite son. 


The needle, says one, was the charm which you 
gave, 

Those lads to direct who first tempted the wave 5 

Then think of some other, his life to secure, 

Whose fame while your element flows will endure! 
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Says Neptune, ‘* “tis hard to give bail for his 
breath 

Who hourly hails danger and grapples with death ; 

Yet his sword, like the needle, my skill shall 
anoint, 

And ne'er but to victory’s wreath shall it point !” 














DUETTO. 
Nor shall his gen’rous heart return, 
‘To fill with pride the storied urn, 
‘Till to a people’s well-earn’d praise 
Kind Heav’n has added length of days. 
‘Tho’ deep our woes, his glory soon 
Would sorrow’s night transform to noon ; 
find future bards, in many an age, 
With Nelson’s glories deck the page. 


FULL CHORUS. 
Then live, ever live, to our gratitude dear, 
The hope of our navy! May fortune endeavour 
His days and his friends to increase ev’ry year, 
And Nelson and glory be coupled for ever. 











LINES WRITTEN BY DAVID GARRICK, ESQ. 


When the French threatened to invade this Country, 
in the Year 1759. 


-_—— 


JOHN BULL, whene’er the maggot bites, 
Crop-sick with ease and quiet, 

Raves about wrongs, roars about rights, 
All’s rumpus, rage, and riot. 


But should a foreign foe intrude, 
John tells a different story ; 
Away with fears, away with feud, 


All’s friendship, triumph, glory. 
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He scorns Dons, Dutchmen, and Monsieurs, 


And, spite of their alliance, 
With half the world upon his back, 
Bids other half defiance. 


FALL OR CONQUER, 
A War-Song, 


———— 


BRITONS! who in rapt’rous strains, 

Of Agincourt and Cressy’s plains, 

Oft have sung ; to foreign chains, 
You who ne’er have bent the knee, 

Now’s the day, and now’s the hour, 

See the front of battle lour, 

See approach fell Gallia’s pow’r, 
Rapine, chains, and slavery t 


Who will be a traitor, knave, 
Who would fill a coward’s grave, 
Who so base as be a slave? 
Traitor, coward, turn and flee! 
Whom shall Gallic threats appal ? 
Fly to glory’s clarion call ; 
Freemen stand, or freemen fall— 
Sons of Britain, on with me! 


Parents, wives, and children dear, 
Yours our gen’rous toils to cheer 5 
Armd for you, we know not fear, 
Fer you, our laws, our liberty. 

Tho’ Austria shrink, tho’ Russia fail, 
Tho’ tenfold perils aye assail, 

Still shali British arms prevail, 

Alone, shall Britain conq’ror be. 
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By Helvetia’s sighs and moans, 
By England’s wrongs, by Europe’s groans, 
Open, earth, receive our bones, 
Drink our blood, or keep us free ; 
Lay each rash invader low ; 
Ruffians fall in ev’ry foe, 
Freedom strikes in every blow: 
Freedom! who'll not bleed for thee? 











On injur’d Egypt's moisten’d sand, 

Shrunk not France’s vanquish’d band, 

Crush'd by Britain’s vengeful hand ? 
What, then, here must be their fate ! 

Think, brave youths, on Nelson’s name, 

On Abercromby’s well-earn’d fame, 

And let each stroke in blood proclaim 
Equal valour, deadlier hate! 


Soldiers, ours a glorious part ; 

God of Battles, steel each heart, 

Valour, strength, and fire impart! 
Now to our high destiny : 

«Fall or conquer!” Blush, bright sun, 

Shouldst thou see us backward run 

Till the bloody battle’s won : 
On——To death or victory! 








THE CALENDAR OF. VICTORY. 





By the Author of the Little Island. 





YE sons of old Albion, tho” humble my muse, 

To her theme your attention *twere wrong to Ie- 
fuse ; 

Scarce a day in the month, nor a month in the year, 

But your victories proudly recorded appear. 

Derry down, &c. 
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The first in the year is a month rather cold, 

When Langara was warm’d by our Rodney so bold ; 

And the next month to that may be proud that it’s 
name 

Stands hig Vincent and Blake in the temple of 
ame. 








In March, Abercromby’s great deeds we review, 
With those of brave Hotham and valiant Pellew ; 
And Sir Sid, who from Egypt made Bonaparte run, 
And clear’d a whole Acre of ten plagues in one. 


In April, all London was pleas’d at the news 

That the foe were well beaten by Admiral Hughes; 
While the very same day Rodney open’d a school, 
To prove ev’ry Frenchman an April fool. 


Boscawen, Cornwallis, and Bridport, in June, 

| Taught our cap’ring neighbours to frisk to some 
tune ; 

And tho’ well they got thrash’d, yet that wasn’t 
the worst, 

For by Howe they were lather’d at last on the first. 


With fervor to equal July may I sing, 

How indebted for drubbing they stood to George 
Byng ; 

This, too, was the month the armada’s fond brag 

Shar’d the fate of poor Bony’s invincible flag. 


Of laurels in August, the crop is so vast, 

And heroes and victories follow so fast, 

To match Cressy and Blenheim in vain might we 
strive, 

Were not Mitchell, and Nelson, and Parker alive. 


It well may behove British hearts to remember, 
The battle of Poictiers was fought in September ; 
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And then, if for joy, they can keep themselves so- 
_ ber, 
Let Agincourt season each heart in October. 








October; besides, the great valour proclaims, 

Of Benbow, Hawke, Keppel, most glorious names ! 

You may think I miss Warren, indeed but I don’t, 

And if we forget. Duncan, I’m sure the Dutch 
won't, 


In November Earl Warwick, a mettlesome fellow, 
Beat the foe, just like Vernon, at fam’d Porto Bello; 
And Yorke’s Duke in December, to keep up the 


sport, 

Brought one hundred and thirty French sail into 
port. 

As I’ve sung a full twelvemonth, you'll think it 
too long,’ 

If your names I should add, or more verse to my 


song ; 

*Tis only to say, that since glory has crown‘d 

Ev'ry month, may we still bear ’em all the year 
round | 





LINES 
Written at the Quebec Tavern, Portsmouth, June 4, 1803, 


on hearing the Men of War, at Spithead, frre a royat 
Salute, in honor of his Mujesty’s Birth-day. 





INSCRIBED TO R. B. SHERIDAN, ESQ. 





‘ ENGLAND not equal, single hand, to France" 
Who dares a boast so arrogant advance ? 

Not Bonaparte’s self can make it good, 

Whilst in our veins there yet flows British blood. 
By the heroic spirit of our sires, 

By that which now her gallant tars inspires 3 
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By the proud honors of her heroes dead, 

Wolfe, and his bold compeers, who bravely bled ; 

By those who live, their country’s cause to fight, 

Her Sidney Smith, Acre’s renowned knight ; 

Her champion Nelson, with his single arm, 

Whose name, from sea to sea, hath spread alarm ; 

Her Hutchinson, and his heroic band, 

Who routed France in Egypt, hand to hand : 

There is not now a nation in the world, 

‘That — fears to face, her bloody flag un- 
furl’d. 








England to France unequal! empty boast! 
Was it so prov’d by Menou’s vanquish’d host ? 
In Alexandria’s well-contested field, 

Where the Invincibles their standard yield ! 
Where, crown’d with glory, victory on his side, 
‘The soldier’s friend, an Abercrombie died ! 
Are Cressy, Poictiers, Agincourt forgot ? 

In Gallic scutcheons an eternal blot. 

Or Ramilies, or Blenheim’s crimson plain, 
Wheie legions with their blood the Danube stain? 
Be timely wise, recal the vain conceit, 

Hark to the thunders of the British fleet ! 

If on this day, to Britons justly dear, 

Their loyal notes strike awful on the ear, 

Who shall withstand the broadsides that they pour, 
When fighting for their king and native shore ! 
Not in ambition’s cause Britannia draws, 

But to defend her liberty and laws, 

Her rights, her independence to maintain, 

And restore order to the world again. 

If (which may Heav’n avert!) it should befal, 
A breach were made in Albion’s wooden wall, 
In such a cause no recreant shall be found, 
We'll die or conquer on our native ground. 


JOHN BULL. 
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A NEW WAR-SONG. 





Tune...“ God save the King.” 





BRITONS prepare, prepare, 
Bellona mounts her car, 
And cries ** To arms!"* 
Her standard now unfurl’d, 
Strikes terror thro’ he world, 
Her darts with vengeance hurl'’d, 
Spread wide alarins! 


Sweet peace, once wont to smile 
On this Heav’n-favor'd isle, 
Alas! is fled! 
A haughty tyrant’s frown 
Insults her fair renown ; 
Torn is the olive crown 
From beauty’s head. 


Envy, that hag accurst, 
Of all the vices worst, 
His heart inflames ; 
His threat Britannia heard: 
Hark! plunder is the word ! 
Unsheath’d his murd’ring sword 
At distance gleams ; 


Come on, thou vaunting foe, 
Britons shall Jet thee know 
Where freedom shines. 
Their bullets, wing’d with fate, 
Shall teach thee, tho” too late, 
What vengeance does await 
Thy rash designs, 
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God of our fathers, hear 

Thy suppliant children’s prayer, 
Their cause defend. 

So shall Britannia’s sons 

Dety his mermydons, 

And England’s thund’ring guns 
His projects end. 


‘Their country’s eall inspires 
Her sons with martial fires, 
*¢ To arms!” they ery. 
See where her legions go 
‘To meet th’ invading foe, 
The only word they know, 
CONQUER or DIE! 


J. S 
West Hallam, August 10, 1803. 











FRENCH FRIENDSHIP. 
OR, 
** Old England for me.” 





WHAT a fuss did the folk make with Citizen 
Otto, 

And friendship with France was then every man’s 
motto : 

But the bubble is burst, and our motto shall be, 

Old England for ever—Old England for me! 


Though the French talk’d of friendship, we see it 
with sorrow, 

The friends of to-day would invade us to-morrow 5 

Profession and practice too seldom agree ; 

Here’s the friend that’s unchangeable—England 
for me! 


MM 2 
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Under colour of friendship, we see for some years, 

Countries delug’d with blood, widows drowning in 
tears : 

No asylum to which the unhappy could flee, 

But the land of humanity—England for me. 


The Swissarea people both virtuous and brave, 

But from Gallic ambition, what virtues can save ? 
Tho’ oppress’d by a tyrant, they pant to be free, 
And sigh ’cross the ocean—Oid England for me! 


War has spread desolation thro” so many nations, 

And shaken their governments to the foundations ? 

Tis the poisonous fruit of false liberty’s tree 5 

True freedom grows here, boys—Old England for 
me ! 


Would you weather the storm, and sweet peace 
again bring, 
Bow the knee to the laws, and be true to your king ; 
Unite hand and heart, and resolve to be free, 
?Tisthe birth-right of Britons—Old England for me! 
en 
LINES 
Written on reading a very impressive Sermon recently 
published. 
BY STATIRA. 
SURE inspiration dwelt upon thy tongue, 
Whilst list’ning crouds around thy pulpit throng, 
And heard, with rapture heard, thy thoughts di- 
vine, . 
The Heaven-illumin’d wisdom of thy mind, 
One God, and one alone, thy homage claim: 
The holy self-existent dost thou name. 
To him thy praise, thy gratitude, thy love, 
Will reach triumphant to the realms above. 
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That God, whose attribute is virtue’s friend, 

Will to thy off rings sure acceptance lend 5 

In mercy will he watch thy ardent zeal, 

Thy faithful labours to obey his will. 

Loud shall thy plaudits be from Him on high, 

From Him, whose word commands the thund’ ring 
sky, 

At whose decree chaotic darkness fled ; 

His mighty hand creative beauty led: 

The copious sea stretch’d out at his commands, 

*¢ And earth, on nothing fixed, yet firm it stands,”” 

The sprinkl’d sky in brilliant order move, 

And nature speaks his universal love, 

When whisp’ring breezes fill the vacant air, 

*Tis God, the mighty Lord himself, is there : 

His omnipresence condescends to all, 

If kingdoms tremble, or if sparrows fall.” 

°Tis safe in his beatic care to trust, 

And to the world proclaim, thy God is just, 

‘Thy well-wrought works will have a sure reward, 

And angel tones thy virtuous name record ; 

The sceptic’s murmurs shall in silence cease, 

And blushing own thou point’st to paths of peace. 


§ » August 1803, 
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EPITAPH ON AN INFANT, 
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ERE sin could blight or sorrow fade, 
Death came with friendly care, 

The opening bud to Heav'n convey’d, 
And bade it blossom there. 
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Literary Revielv, 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Rev. Alex- 
ander Geddes, L.L.D. By Fohn Mason Good. 


Te name of Geppgs has been long known 
both in the religious and in the literary 
world, He wasacatholit priest of distinguishe 
ed learning, and engaged for many years under 
the patronage of Lord Petre in the translation 
of the sacred writings. Hehad, however, pro- 
ceeded no further than the Psalms, when he 
died; so that, after all his plans and labours, 
the work has not been completed. It was in- 
deed a task of immense labour for one man; 
when we seriously consider the extent of what 
he had undertaken, it was almost impossible it 
should have heen accomplished. In general it 
is a translation of great merit, and throws con- 
siderable light on various passages of scripture; 
that he has sometimes indulged his speculations 
in too free a manner, will not be denied; but 
the work, at the same time, abounds with inge- 
nious and happy illustrations. 

Mr. Good has discharged the duties of the 
biographer with judgment and ability. From 
him we learn that Dr. Geddes was born, 1737, 
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near Bamff, in North Britain—received part of 
his education abroad—was settled as parish 
priest in his native county—ofliciated occasion- 
ally in some of the catholic chapels of the me- 
tropolis—latterly relinquished all the exercises 
of the ministry—-and died at his house, Alsop’s 
Buildings, Feb. 26, 1802, in the 65th year of 
his age. He was buried at Paddington, whi- 
ther his corpse was attended by ministers of 
almost every denomination, and where a small 
monument is erected to his memory. 

Dr. Geddes was a man of exquisite powers, 
and of an unremitting industry. His latter 
days, however, were embittered by the wretch- 
ed bigotry of some priest of his own commu- 
nion: they most probably envied his talents, 
and were offended with his liberality. But we 
know that the spirit of candour and love is the 
spirit of christianity. 








Lives of Illustrious Seamen, to whose Intrepidity and 
good Conduct the English are indebted for the Vic- 
tories of their Fleets, the Increase of their Domini- 
ons, the Extension of their Commerce, aud their 
Pre-eminence on the Ocean: Including several 
Hundred Naval Characters, alphabetically ar- 
ranged. To which is prefixed, a brief History of 
the Rise and Progress of the British Navy; and 
other important Particulars relative to the Sub- 
ject. 


THE insular situation of Britain will ever 
give its inhabitants a superiority in maritime af- 
fairs over many other nations of the earth. Of 
this natural advantage the enterprising spirit of 
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the natives has nobly availed itself in former 
ages, and even now it may be said to be in the 
zenith of its glory. In the late war, our suc~ 
cesses at sea followed each other with an asto- 
nishing rapidity. In this respect we at once 
excited the notice and roused the admiration 
of the world. 

The purpose of this neat, though closely 
printed volume, is to enter into detail as to this 
brilliant part of our history. By recording the 
biography of illusttious seamen, their brave ace 
tions are enumerated with a minuteness grati- 
fying to the curiosity. We indeed never be- 
tebe saw sO many pleasing particulars brought 
together on the subject. The editor must have 
taken uncommon pains to attain so much infor- 
mation. We doubt not, therefore, that the 
work will prove an acceptable present to the 
British public, that it will have a place assign- 
ed it in every library, and that it will assist in 
no small degree to hand down the names of 
the naval defenders of our country to latest pos- 
terity. 

The portraits of Berry, Bridport, Curtis, 
Duncan, Gardiner, Hood, Howe, Nelson, 
Vincent, Saumarez, Smith, and Warren, with 
which the volume is embellished, are neatly ex- 
ecuted. Nor must we omit to mention, that 
its frontispiece may boast of happiness in the 
design, and felicity in the execution, 
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Women, their Condition and Influence in Society. B 
Fos. Alex. Segur. Translated from the French. 
In 3 Vols. 


THE numerous productions which have of 
late issued from the press concerning the fair 
sex, shew the increasing estimation in which 
they are held in civilized society. We rejoice 
in the circumstance, and it is with pleasure we 
bring forward the present work, to blazon forth 
their virtues, and extend their sphere of influ- 
ence over the community. These pages are 
full of anecdote respecting ancient and modern 
ladies, particularly during the violent and 
bloody struggle of the French revolution.— 
Some of the observations are new, and the vo- 
jumes are calculated to promote, in a consider- 
able degree, our instruction and our amuse- 
ment. 





Jastruction for Youth, in a Series of Lectures on mo- 
ral and religious Subjects ; intended for the Use of 
Schools and Families. Volume the First. By 
Richard Wright. 


THE importance of instructing the rising 
generation in matters of religion and morality, 
will not be denied: of course we listen with a 
favorable ear to the professions of an author 
who declares he has the welfare of youth at 
heart. With these sentiments we took up the 
volume before us, and have been much pleased. 
A great deal of information, on the existence 
and perfections of God, is brought together in 
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a small compass ; nor have we ever before seen 
the sublime topic treated in a manner so level 
to every capacity. We think it the duty of 
schoolmasters and heads of families to place 
such a work in the hands of young people; 
and we trust that the author will have both 
health and leisure to finish the plan which he 
has thus ably commenced. Labours so well 
directed are deserving of every success, and 
will be properly estimated by the more intelli- 
gent and pious part of the community. 





An Address to the Inhabitants of Britain, founded on 
the Advice of Nehemiah to the Jews: ** I looked, 
and rose up, and said unto the Nobles and to the 
Rulers, and to the Rest of the People—Be not ye 
afraid of them: remember the Lord, who is great 
and terrible; and fight for your Bretkren, your 
Sons and your Daughters, your Wives and your 
Houses. Ldited by the Rev. J. Evans, A.M. 


THIS excellent address was drawn up by. 
the late Mr. Robert Noyes, and delivered by 
him at Cranbrook, Dec. 14, 1775, on the po- 
pular apprehension of an invasion. Mr. E. by 
a few alterations and omissions, has adapted it 
to the present alarming state of our public af- 
fairs, and it is on this account deserving of very 
general circulation. Indeed it is at once an 
eloquent and striking appeal to the courage and 
zeal of our countrymen on ‘the present trying 
occasion. It is designed and well calculated 
to keep up the spirit of Britons, leading them 
on boldly to repel the enemy from our shores, 
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and by these means ensuring a complete and 
decisive victory. 





Discourses delivered at Taunton, July6, 1804, before 
the Society of Unitarian Christians established in 
the West of England, for tromoting Christian 
Knowledge and the Practice of Piety and Virtue, 
by theDistribution of Books. Published at the Request 
of the Society. By Job David, 


AN ingenious discourse on an interesting 
topic of christianity: it is written with good 
temper, and adapted to promote the ends of 
this religious society. It is our happiness in 
this country that we have it in our power not 
only to worship God according to the dictates 
of our consciences, but to propagate in print 
what appears to us tq be the genuine doctrines 
and real precepts of revealed religion. Long 
may we preserve and prize this inestimable 
blessing ; and may it be the means of purifying 
the gospel from every human addition, and of 
rendering it the medium of improvement and 
felicity to all mankind. 





The Shipwreck, a Poem, in three Cantos. By Wm. 
Falconer. A new Edition, with Memoirs of the 
Author ,and beautiful Engravings. Small Octavo. 
IT is not customary with us to notice new 

editions of literary performances, altho’ the au- 

thor of the volume before us is so fully entitled to 
our praise ; but for the novel and elegant man- 
her in which it is brought out, At the pre« 
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sent day, both the graphic and typographic 
arts have arisen to a degree of perfection which 
cannot be surpassed The number of engrav- 
ings, in the edition before us, consists of ten, 
including historical subjects, sea views, and na« 
val trophies, illustrative of the inimitable poem; 
the whole are engraved from original designs 
by Anderson, Corbould, Craig, and other emi- 
nent artists; and although we do not intend to 
enter into a critical review of the graphic de- 
partment, we cannot but lament that the en- 
graver has done so /ittle justice to the chaste de- 
sign of Mr, Connoutp—the ‘ Consultation :” 
from the general effect, we can discover some 
faint trait of the merit of the drawing, which 
has been so /itt/e attended to in the execution. 
To those who possess the neat edition of Thom- 
son’s Seasons, edited by the Rev. J. Evans, we 
recommend this work as a suitable companion. 


a 
Retrospect of the Political World 


FOR auGusT, 1803. 


— 


N our last number, under this article, we 
remarked that the attention of our country- 
men was wholly engrossed by an apprehension 
of invasion. This still continues to be the case, 
nor do we for some time expect the least vari- 
ation. The threats of the First Consul have 
been and are of such a nature, that it is imposst- 
ble to regard them with indifference: indeed it 
would be great imprudence to suffer this man 
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thus to devote our island to destruction without 
making preparations againt him. Government 
has taken the wisest precautions to disappoint 
his expectations; and should he, in the parox- 
ysm of his ambition, actually invade us, his 
troops will assuredly meet with a warm and vi- 
gorous reception. ° Beside the regular forces of 
our army and navy, our volunteers are pouring 
out in such numbers, that it is thought a sufficient 
quantity of arms and accoutrements cannot be 
procured for them! However, be this as it 
may, it shews the spirit that is now abroad, and 
it nobly demonstrates that an inextinguishable 
hatred is kindled in the breasts of Britons against 
the yoke ofa foreign enemy. With pride and 
triumph do we record the circumstance, that, 
at a crisis of peculiar danger, when the destruc- 
tion of our very existence is meditated, an una- 
nimity prevails greater than has ever been on 
any former occasion—a determination is made 
to shed the last drop of our blood for our highly 
favored and dearly beloved country. 
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MONTHLY CHRONOLOGIST 
FOR AvUéUST, 1803. 


NTELLIGENCE received of an insur- 

rection breaking out in Thomas-street, 

Dublin, where the rebels assassinated Lord 

Kilwarden, the lord chief justice of Ireland. 

They murdered him and his nephew, the Rev. 

Mr. Wolfe, with pikes, their favorite instru- 
NWN 
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ment of revenge. Several have been taken up, 
and will most probably be executed. Martial 
law is proclaimed there, the habeas corpus act 
suspended, and every vigorous step taken to 
crush the rebellion. 

3. A vast many addresses are presented, 
from various parts of this kingdom, to his ma- 
jesty, at St. James’s, on the present critical 
situation of public affairs. The warmest ex- 
pressions of loyalty and patriotism are made 
from every quarter, and no doubts can be en- 
tertained of our uniting hand and heart to repel 
- the enemy. 

4. A duel fought at Deptford, between two 
officers belonging to the navy, when both were 
dangerously wounded. What a shame, that 
such a barbarous practice should be still suffered 
to prevail in this country. 

6. A most dreadful fire broke out in Oxford- 
street, at the premises of a manufactory of agri- 
cultural implements, which raged for some 
hours. without the probability of its extinction. 
It was, however, at last got undet with diffi- 
culty. 

8. The Vauxhall wherry was rowed for, 
amidst the acclamations of multitudes. The 
river was covered with boats of almost every 
description. Seven pait of oars started, and 
we scarcely ever recollect a more bustling 
scene, or indeed a more arduous struggle on 
any former occasion. 

- 9. Acurious experiment made at Edinburgh 
for the transporting of troops from any part of 

the country to another in an easy and expedi- 
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tious manner, It is fixed on the carriage of a 
common post chaise, and carries twelve men, 
with their arms, accoutrements, ammunition, 
and baggage. They actually. performed a 
journey, between Edinburgh, Greenock, and 
Glasgow, of 92 miles, and fired 85 rounds, in 
fifteen hours ! 

10. The grand motion of Mr. Sheridan made 
respecting the defence of the country. 

12. His majesty went in state to the house 
of peers, to prorogue the parliament. He was 
received by the populace with heartfelt accla- 
mations. © 

i4. A young man, for a wager, leapt from 
each of the three bridges into the Thames with- 
in an hour, performing the perilous task in forty 
minutes! A prodigious number of boats at- 
tended on the occasion. 

16. Examinations at the Mansion House re- 
specting a person charged’ with high treason: 
It more particularly related to a seal with an 
Irish motto ; but no particulars transpired, afier 
the minutest enquiry, which amounted to a cri- 
mination. 

20. A young man examined respecting the 
drowning of a young woman.near Chelsea, she 
being last seen in his company. It turned out, 
however, to have been an accident; but cit 
zens cannot be too cautious in their aquatic 
excursions, " 

25. Saint James’s volunteers reviewed in 
Hyde-park, attended by a prodigious crowd, 
who witnessed their manceuvres with great sa- 
tisfaction. We mention these field days, be- 
NN 2 
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cause they keep up that spirit of defence to 
‘which we look for the safety of the country. 
These spectacles are by no means unfrequent 
in various parts of the kingdom. We may now 
be called an armed nation... We need not, there- 
fore, be afraid (should Providence so ordain it) 
to meet our cruel, relentless, and ambitious 


enemy. 


Seteennmmmmiaes 5 sien 


MONTHLY LIST OF BANKRUPTS. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


OHN BOYCE, Tiverton, Devon, carpenter. 
Joseph Edwards, Peter street, Bloomsbury 
square, plumber. Edward Moffatt, Warminster, 
Wiltshire, grocer. George Tanswell, Shaftesbury, 
Dorsetshire, butcher. Joseph Dudley Webb, Li- 
verpool, merchant. Daniel Vanderzee, Saint Dun- 
stan’s hill, London, merchant. John Edmundson 
and Isaac Edmundson, late of Carlisle, dyers. Ri- 
chard Prince Hereford, mealman. Walter Hay- 
ward, New Sarum, Wilts, clothier, Wm. Lewis, 
Meallin, Manchester street, Manchester square, 
surgeon. Joseph Houlbrooke, late of Cateaton 
street, London, dealer. Wm. Brackley, Boston, 
Lincoln, hosier. Edw. Hancox, Dudley, Worcester, 
banker. John Hoad, Fareham, Southampton, tim- 
ber merchant. Samuel Petrie, Manchester street, 
merchant. John Burnley, Farnley, York, scrib- 
bling and fulling miller. Charles Bristow, New- 
gate street, linen draper. Charles Thenington, 
Lyndhurst, Southampton, linen draper. Dominic 
Michael Serres, Mouut street, Westminster road, 
drawing master. John Kershaw, Wakefield, York- 
shire, chymist. James F rampton, Stourton Caun- 
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die, Dorsetshire, butcher. Henry Lea, Bishops- 
gate street, tobacconist. Hugh Evans, Stanmore, 
Middlesex, shopkeeper. Geo. Greenough, Mans 
chester, drysalter. John Catley, Harpers, Lanca- 
shire, calico manufacturer. Joseph Metcalfe and 
John Jeyes, Upper Smithfield, Middlesex. John 
Pierce, Lower Thames street, London, fishmonger, 
George Jamison, late of Charing Cross, watch 
maker. James Wainwright and Wm. Wainwright, 
Liverpool, anchor smiths. James Nixon, Lawrence 
lane, London, merchant. John Lonsdale, Croxe 
dale Mill Durham, paper manufacturer. Solomon 
Isaacs, late of Queen street, London, upholder, 
John Martin Sawyer, Joseph Fletcher Trueman, 
and Joseph Powel, Cannon street, London, mere 
chants. John Bewbow, late of Eaton Bishop, 
Hereford, miller. John Medways, late of Rawson, 
Dorset, yeoman, Thomas Wakefield and John 
Wakefield, late of Wilton, and Saniway, Chester, 
merchants. Charles Simpson, Masborough, Ros 
therham, York, boat builder. Charles Harris 
Herne, Trowbridge, Wilts, linen draper, James 
Hogg and Edward Holmes, Sherborne lane, Lome 
bard street, merchants. Richard Rowley Watkins, 
Strand, haberdasher. George Losh, Wm, Losh, 
and John Diederich Lubbren, Newcastle - upon- 
Tyne, merchants. Nathaniel Parker, of West 
Auckland, Durham, brandy merchant. Thomas 
Harrison, Bidston, Chester, merchant. William 
Usher, Vere street, Clare Market, dealer. Henry 
Banks, Lincoln, mafster. ‘Thomas Martin, White 
Cross street, victualler. William Davies, late of 
Hampton, Hereford, mealman. Benjamin Sutton, 
Birmingham, Warwick, button maker. John 
Colvill, Adam street, Rotherhithe, Surrey, carpen- 
ter and. builder. Robert Hall, Upper Thames 
street, London, merchant. Patrick Hunter, Bris- 
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‘ol, merchant. James Penny, Liverpool, hat dealer, 
Thomas Leeds and Henry Cock, | te of Manches- 
fer, cotton manufacturers. Thos Musson, Yulme, 
Lancaster, cotton spinner. John Saxton and Geo, 
Chapman, Chesterfield, Derby, hosiers. Edward 
Nixon,’ Manchester, merchant. John Kerney, 
Duke street, Bishopsgate street, Middlesex, eabi- 
het maker. Michael M’Evoy, Piccadilly, wine 
and liquor merchant. George Russel, Birming. 
ham, merchant James Wilkinson, Leeds, dyer, 
Robert Deakin, Witten cum-Twambrookes, Ches- 
ter, merchanr. James Gordon, Great Peter street, 
Westminster, cudbear manufacturer. Js. Woods, 
Leyland, Lancashire, cotton manufacturer. John 
M’Callum, Kinzston-upon-Hull. victualler. Wm, 
Peet Challand, Mansfield, plumber. Wm. Mason, 
Mansfield, plumber. John Chadwick, Elland, 
Halifax, Yorkshire, innholder. John Sanderson, 
St. James’s street, goldsmith. Semuel Moses, 
Brightelmstone, linen draper. William Towell, 
Camberwell, Surrey, carpenter. William Spears, 
Rood lane, fish salesman. George Smith, Godal- 
‘ming, Surrey, paper maker. Francis Thomas 
Donne, Walthamstow, Essex, broker. George 
Barclay and Georg: Salkeld, Little Trinity lane, 
merchants. Richard Lewis, Codford Saint Peter, 
Wiltshire, shopkeeper. John Delver Wilson, 
George street, Mary-le-bone, pawn broker. 


Bee 


REMARKABLE BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS IN AUGUST, 1803. 


BIRTHS. 


- AT Boxton, Bedfordshire, the lady of Colonel 
Onslow, of a daughter. 
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At Calke Park, Derbyshire, the lady of Sir 
Henry Harpur, of a son. 

In Portman-street, London, the lady of Sir Ed- 
ward Knatchbull, bart. of a daughter, : 

The lady of the Rev. Henry Worsley, D. D. 
Rebtor of Gatcombe, in the Isle of Wight, of a 
daughter, being her eighteenth child, 


MARRIAGES. 

The Hon John Dutton, son of the Right Hon, 
Lord Sherborne, to the Hon. Miss Legge, only 
daughter of the Right Hon. Lord Stawell. 

J. T. Coryton, Esq. of Crocadon, Cornwall, t 
Miss Eliz. Leveson Gower, youngest daughter o 
the late Admiral the Hon John Leveson Gower. 

The Bishop of Limerick to Miss Roslewin. 

Sir Charles Douglas, to the third daughter of 
the Duke of Buccleugh, at his Grace's seat near 
Richmond. 

At Aberfeldie, in Perthshire, J. Stewart, a pen- 
sioner (commonly calleti Col. Stewart), aged 108 
years, to Jean Douglas, aged 60. This isthe third 
marriage of this man ot three centuries. Although 
he could not dance at his wedding, having been 
lame for some years past, yet he entertained the 
company assembled on the occasion with the High. 
land bagpipe, upon which he is a very expert per- 
former. 

At Cheltenham, Philip Roche, Esq. of Limerick, 
to the Hon. Anne Plunkett, youngest daughter of 
the Right Hon. Lord Dunsany. 

At Brighton, Isaac Goldsmid, Esq. to his cou- 
sin, Miss Goldsmid, eldest daughter of Abraham 
Goldsmid, Esq. 

At Bath, Col. Browne, of Brownehall, county 
Mayo (Ireland), to Miss Browne, grand-daughter 
of the Earl ot Altamont, a young lady of great 
beauty and accomplishments, 
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DEATHS. 


At Albano, near Rome, in the 73d year of his 
age, the Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Earl of 
Bristol, Lord Bishop of Derry. As an amateur, 
connoisseur, and protector of the fine arts, he died 
at his post, surrounded by artists, whose talents his 
judgment had directed, and whose wants his liber- 
ality had relieved. He was among the leadeis of 
the Irish Patriots during the American war, and 
was a member of the famous convention of volun- 
teer delegates heid in Dublin about the year 1782. 
On that occasion he was escorted from Derry to 
Dublin by a regiment of volunteer cavalry, and re- 
ceived military honors in every town through which 
he passed on that long journey. His love of the 
sciences was only surpassed by his love to his coun- 
try, and by his generosity to the unfortunate of 
every country; neither rank nor power escaped his 
resentment when any illiberal opinion was thrown 
out against England. In 1798, he was arrested by 
the French in Italy, and confined in the castle of 
Milan; he was plundered by the republicans of a 
valuable and well-chosen collection of antiquities. 
Though betrayed and cheated by many of those 
who had experienced his benevolence and bounty, 
yet he never changed his liberal disposition, and, on 
the recovery of his liberty, continued to devote his 
extensive fortune and protection to the unfortunate 
and oppressed of all countries, of all parties, and of 
all religions. He is succeeded in his titie and 
estates by his only surviving son, Lord Hervey, late 
under-secretary of state. 

At his house, Queen-street, Westminster, in the 
58th year of his age, Mr. William Woodfall, well 
known for his literary abilities. He was early 
placed by his father under Mr. Baldwin, of Pater- 
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noster-row, to learn the art of printing, from whose 
house he went back to his father’s office, and as- 
sisted in the printing and editing of the Public 
Advertiser. In the year1789, Mr.Woodfall com- 
amenced a paper called the Diary, on his own act 
count, and had the merit of being the first writer 
who undertook to detail the reports of the debates 
in both houses of parliament of the preceding night, 
for which arduous employment nature had endued 
him with a most retentive memory. Finding, how- 
ever, that his paper produced more labour than 
emolument, he suffered it to expire. Mr.W. was 
much devoted to the belles lettres, and as such, was 
the intimate friend of Garrick, Goldsmith, Savage, 
and all the other members of the old literary school, 
of which he was one of the very few remaining dis- 
ciples. He was so passionately fond of theatricals 
as never to have missed the performanee of any new 
piece for the last 40 years, and was generally ac- 
knowledged a good critic. Mr. Woodfall has left 
a large family, who were entirely dependant upon 
his industry, to deplore his loss. 
{n Dublin, during the late insurrection in that 
city, the Right Hon. Arthur Wolfe, Lord Kil- 
warden, chiet justice of the King’s Bench in Ire- 
land. While in this capacity, it is probable that 
his lordship became obnoxious to the Irish rebels, 
in consequence of the performance of the duties of 
his office, ‘which required him to prepare all those 
strong measures adopted by the parliament of Ire- 
land, in the suppression of the disturbances which 
distract that unhappy country. Inhim, therefore, 
as the legal organ of the king’s government, the 
insurgents contemplated a formidable and conse- 
quently an abhorred enemy, and on'the 23d of 
July, he fell a victim to their revenge. 
At Dorking, in Surrey, in the 76th year of his 
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age, Jahn Hoole, Esq. of Tenderden, in Kent, 
many years in the service of the East India Com. 
pany, well known in the literary world as the trans- 
Jator of Tasso aud Ariosto. 

At his house at Murdostoun, Gen. Hamilton, 
colonel of the Royal North British Fusiliers. 

At Ratcliffe, at a very great age, and the oldest 
in the Greenland trade, being 50 years in it, Capt. 
R. Waterhouse, who in his lite time frequently said 
that he survived every commander in the trade 
twice over. 

At Lambeth, Mrs. Astley, aged 62, wife of Mr, 
Astley, sen. proprietor of the Amphitheatre, 
Westininster Bridge. 

At Walbeck-street, Major-gen. Sir John Braith- 
waite, Bart. aged 64, lately returned from the 
«coast of Coromandel, where he long held the chief 
command of the Company’s army. 

At Edinburgh, Major-gen. F. Halkett, of the 
Scots Brigade. 

At Brook House, Knutsford, in the 77th year of 
her ave, deservedly regretted, the Hon. Lady Jane 
Stanley, daughter of the late Earl of Derby, and 
@unt to the present earl. 

At Castlegate, Berwick, Elizabeth Clark ; and 
two days aiterwards, John Clark, her husband, both 
of a fever, leaving six children, all ill at the same 
time, bu: who are now recovering, 

In Scotland, the Jady of Sir Hugh Monro, of 
Fowiis. She went to bathe in the bay of Cromarty, 
her usual place of resort, taking three of her ser 
vant maids along with her, when, in consequence, 
it is supposed, of going cut of their depth, the lady 
and two of the maids were drowned ; and the other 
servant narrowly escaped with her lite. 
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